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EDITORIAL 


DEMOCRACY AND STUDENT REVOLUTIONARIES 


"Protest for its own sake" is the central theme of some univer- 
sity students. Unrealistic, often ludicrous demands are made by 
students on many major American campuses. Shouts weaken the 
voice of reason across the land, and students who supposedly are 
educated in basic principles of democratic governance refuse to 
listen to all sides of an issue or to analyze critically all alterna- 
tives to given social issues. Inthe degree to which student protests 
generate anti- intellectual activities--in that degree does there 
appear to be a failure in understanding of basic democratic princi- 
ples concerning rights and responsibilities. 

Student power for its own sake is the demand of extremist cries, 
cries which when fulfilled seriously may threaten the purpose and 
quality of the educational effort, if not carefully restrained with 
checks and balances. The politics of confrontation seeks to prove 
infringement on rights while ignoring responsibility for the per- 
petuation of individual rights. 

The present unrest has a historical similarity to Lincoln's day, 
indicated in his analysis of revolutionaries and the Federal Union: 


The possibility of dissolution of the Federal Union. . 
presents to the whole family of man the question whether 
a constitutional republic or democracy--a government of 
the people by the same people--can or cannot maintain its 
territorial integrity against its own domestic foes, It 
presents the question whether discontented individuals, too 
few in numbers to control administration according to or- 
ganic law in any case, can always, upon the pretenses made 
in the case, or on any pretenses, or arbitrarily without any 
pretense, break up their government, and thus practically 
put an end to free government upon the earth. It forces 
us to ask: 'Is there in all republics, this inherent and fatal 
weakness? Must a government, of necessity, be too strong 
for the liberties of its own people, or too weak to maintain 
its own existence?! 


A democracy--an open society and its social institutions—depends 
on majority rule and is subject to dissolution if it cannot find the 
will necessary to protect itself from those who openly or covertly 
or unknowingly seek to destroy its base. 
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Bertrand Russell in AUTHORITY AND THE INDIVIDUAL notes: 


Respect for the law is an indispensable condition for 
the existence of any tolerable social order. When a man 
considers a certain law to be bad, he has a right, and may 
have a duty, to try to get it changed, but it is only in rare 
cases that he does right to break it. . . . Revolution is apt 
tolead to either anarchy or dictatorship. Obedience to the 
law, therefore, though not an absolute principle, is one to 
which great weight must be attached, and to which excep- 
tions should only be admitted in rare cases after mature 
consideration. 


Democracy invites dissent and needs a wide variety of free ex- 
pressions for its growth and development. Yet, irrational acts of 
destruction based on demands not infrequently incompatible with 
the highest sense of the pure search for knowledge and truth for 
which the scholastic community in no small measure exists, cannot 
serve a free and open society governed by the consensus of the ma- 
jority of its members. There are many complex problems facing 
educational institutions straining to make room for vast enrollment 
increases, There is always room for improvement in our teaching- 
learning processes and procedures, but there are few if any educa- 
tional systems in the world which are able to provide their pupils 
with such a wide choice of subject matter; modern fully equipped 
educational facilities; vast arrays of recreational opportunities and 
libraries with access through inter-library loans to almost any 
publication printed. Students have the facilities and opportunity to 
participate freely and unimpeded in the search for knowledge. In 
addition, universities are opening wider and more plentiful avenues 
of communication for student expression. Impatient students with 
unrealistic demands may retard present progress, To destroy the 
ability of a university to function is, in part, to seal up one of the 
most vital parts of a pluralistic society. 

Democracy,a political theory of consensus, with its deep and 
abiding concern for individual differences and rights, and its ability 
to change in order tobest serve the needs of all of its members, is 
itself susceptible to dissolution. Student revolutionaries act with 
surprising emotion and anti-intellectualism in their drive for power, 
for protest as anend in itself. In their refusal to even consider 
alternative beliefs and opinions and in their semantical distortions, 
such as proclaiming non-violence while resorting to any means of 
violence to achieve undefined, uncertain, and vague ends, they might 
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do well to ask themselves what are the possible consequences of 
their actions in the years ahead. Alexis de Tocqueville, in the 18th 
century, in DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA, foresaw some serious con- 
sequences for revolution in democracy. 


There are certainhabits, certain notions, and certain vices 
which are peculiar to a state of revolution, and which a 
protracted revolution cannot fail to create and to propa- 
gate, whatever be, in other respects, its character, its 
purpose, and the scene on which it takes place. 


Alexis de Tocqueville goes on to indicate that individual rights may 
be trampled on and the protection of individual freedom may be 
sacrificed, as a consequence of revolution. 

The accidental and transient evils attending the anti-intellectual 
actions of revolutionaries, suggests de Tocqueville, might well lead 
to far greater evils than any ever dreamed of by those who seek to 
destroy, not to build; to those who seek to condemn, not to under- 
stand; and finally to those who seek to distort, not to clarify, on 
the basis of rational, logical and consistent inquiry. 

Our democratic heritage is worthy of careful evaluation and analy- 
sis by the revolutionaries. Failure to recognize the dangers inherent 
in irresponsible acts may well destroy the responsiveness of Ameri- 
can democracy to the freedom and rights of all its citizens. 

John Dewey, in FREEDOM AND CULTURE, provides a word of 
caution for student revolutionaries: 


The conflict as it concerns the democracy to which our 
history commits us is within our own institutions and atti- 
tudes. It can be won only by extending the application of 
democratic methods, methods of consultation, persuasion, 
negotiation, communication, co-operative intelligence, in 
the task of making our own politics, industry, education, 
our culture generally, a servant andan evolving manifesta- 
tion of democratic ideas. . . . If there is one conclusion 
to which human experience unmistakably points it is that 
democratic ends demand democratic methods for their 
realization. . . . Our first defense is to realize that de- 
mocracy canbe served only by the slow day by day adoption 
and contagious diffusion in every phase of our common life 
of methods that are identical with the ends to be reached 
and that recourse to monistic, wholesale, absolutist pro- 
cedures is a betrayal of human freedom no matter in what 
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guise it presents itself. 


James J. VanPatten 
Central Missouri State College 
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THE UNCONSCIOUS 


John M. McDonagh 
University of Oklahoma 


In his book, THE CHANGING NATURE OF MAN, Jan van den Berg 
presents a thesis which is truly challenging and exciting. He main- 
tains that, prior to the discovery of the unconscious in 1880-82 by 
Freud and Breuer, the unconscious did not exist. Taken in its literal 
meaning, this statement is truly startling. It is not my purpose 
either to refute or defend van den Berg's thesis, because I am not 
exactly sure what he wishes to convey by it. Rather, I would like to 
elaborate on what I understand to be the meaning of his claim, and 
its implications, as I see them, for psychology. When I first heard 
Dr. van den Berg make this statement, it was somewhat of a riddle 
for me, but a very provocative riddle, which has caused me to re- 
flect a great deal on Freud's discovery. 

To claim that man's nature could change virtually overnight in 
such a radical way that his unconscious was literally born in the last 
quarter of the 19th Century is an astounding idea. It requires us to 
re- define what we understand to be the meaning of terms such as 
"unconscious," and "the nature of man." 

The term "unconscious" is the first real issue. It is used by Freud 
in at least twodistinct senses: as adescriptive term, or adjective, 
to describe the state of mental activities which are not present to 
consciousness; and, in a dynamic sense, used to explain behavior 
which is irrational and not conscious. The second meaning of the 
word began to take on a substantive flavor in his theory, hence, 
the phrase, "the unconscious." In any scientific endeavor such as 
Freud's it was probably inevitable that a descriptive term would 
gradually take on anexplanatory function. The goal of science is not 
merely to describe phenomena, but to "explain" them. Needleman 
(Binswanger, 1963) refers to the unconscious (in the second sense) 
as a "theoretical construct that seems to unify and therefore to 
explain certain functions as does the electron in physics (p. 84)." 
Hence, the electron and the unconscious are basically both ways of 
seeing (mythos) which unite certain bodies of evidence so as to make 
them more intelligible and coherent. 





Professor McDonagh is working on his Ph. D. in Experimental 
Psychology at the University of Oklahoma. He is serving in the 
University Counseling Center. Professor McDonagh received his 
Master's degree at Duquesne University. 
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Even followers of Freudare not insensitive to this curious status 
of the unconscious. Fenichel (Binswanger, 1963) says, "There is a 
basic ambiguity about the existence of the unconscious because of a 
basic ambiguity inpsychoanalysis about what is 'reality.' Generally, 
reality refers to a biological reality, but not always." There isa 
basic problem with asserting the priority of one order of reality 
over another. 

From this discussion, it is clear that the unconscious of psycho- 
analysis has a status comparable to that of a "transcendant exis- 
tant" as discussed by Gurwitsch (1966). As Gurwitsch points out, 
the nature of transcendant existants is always transitory and pro- 
visional (p. 300). Should it then come as a surprise that the un- 
conscious could change? Not at all. The question of the previous 
non-existence of the unconscious as a hypothetical construct is not 
so incomprehensible. What is still baffling is the fact that it was 
not conceptualized this way until the 1880's. 

The notion of the unconscious is meaningless without reference 
to a conscious, and likewise, consciousness implies by its very 
meaning something with which it contrasts, i.e., the unconscious. 
Vanden Berg argues that the unconscious was never described in the 
way Freud described it and that this means it did not exist before. 
Since the unconscious must exist in some relationship to the con- 
scious, it is perhaps through a study of the transformations of 
consciousness in man that we can find the key to understanding 
changes in the unconscious. If the unconscious is subject to change, 
and if significant changes occurred in human consciousness in the 
last quarter of the 19th Century, then it shouldcome as no surprise 
that the Freudian description of the unconscious was clearly im- 
possible before that time. The unconscious processes which Freud 
and Breuer observed were intimately enmeshed in the conditions of 
19th Century life of which they were apart. The social changes 
which came about in the middle and latter parts of the 19th Century 
were profound, and in some respects, novel, in the history of man. 
To maintain, however, that Freud's concept of the unconscious did 
not exist before is perhaps not the same as saying that an uncon- 
scious of some kind did not previously exist. 

We must seek, then, the answer to this riddle in the relationship 
which exists between an unconscious, and the milieu which makes it 
possible for it to exist, and which, in a sense, "co-constitutes" it. 
In Binswanger's terms, that which is necessary for the existence of 
something else is its "existential a priori." In other words, the 
existential a priori is the ground for the possibility of the occur- 
rence of a phenomenon, without implying that it determines the 
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phenomenon, As Gurwitsch demonstrates (1966), the existence of 
the ego must be understood in terms of that which allows it to 
exist, and that against which it defines its own existence. The ego 
is meaningless without a non-ego, and without a previously existing 
structure which allows it to differentiate itself in a given way. 

We must begin to ask, therefore, what was there about the 19th 
Century which allowed or made possible the existence of the uncon- 
scious in the way that Freud discovered it. Furthermore, we must 
ask how that period of history was different from previous periods 
so that the unconscious had not been discovered before. 

The 19th Century may be considered partly agrand denouement to 
the French Revolution and to the Industrial Revolution. One might 
say that these revolutions were part of the existential a priori 
which made possible most of the unique changes in the 19th Century. 
These changes were truly radical, and forced man into a totally new 
experience of the world and of himself. The new ideals of the 
French Revolution were carried to almost every corner of Europe 
by Napoleon I, and it was in large measure through his mission that 
Europe could never again return to the values of feudalism. He 
planted the seeds of a new political philosophy that could never be 
fully eradicated despite the most severe reactions waged against it 
by the conservative aristocracies. The impetus for a new type of 
society began with the early 19th Century, and there could be no 
turning back. More specifically, what were some of the contribu- 
tions of these two revolutions which bear on the present problem? 

The concept of educating masses of people in schools supervised 
by the State was a significant break from European tradition that 
could not have been accomplished without the influence and gradual 
implementation of French Revolutionary thought. Even more sig- 
nificant psychologically was the fact that the State was openly 
hostile to the Church in this area and challenged her, rather ag- 
gressively, for the spiritual allegiance of her members. The cate- 
chism which Napoleon I introduced in France taught children to have 
unquestioning loyalty to him, almost as an article of faith. Later 
on, the July Monarchy in France forbade the operation of certain 
Church schools (Williams, 1961). The 19th Century was a time when 
orders of religious groups fled from France and Germany by the 
score, The deep schism which existed must certainly have been a 
source of psychic confusion for many. To borrow from another 19th 
Century figure, Stendahl, the Red and the Black were openly at odds 
on a wider scale than ever before. 

The religious and philosophical controversies which raged in the 
French and German universities were given added import by virtue 
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of the fact that more people were able to read newspapers and, 
consequently, the ideological tension was more public and widespread. 
The development of better communication and transportation, e. g., 
the telegraph, newspapers, the railroad, meant that greater masses 
of people than ever before could be present to the Church-State 
struggle. They were brought closer to the struggle and could not be 
untouched by it. 

It was in this setting, toward the middle of the Century, that the 
European working classes began to experience alienation from the 
Church, and widened the breach between themselves and the middle 
class. This break was encouraged by the socialist propaganda of men 
like Blanqui and Proudhon, and was perhaps irreparable after the 
Revolution of 1848. The reaction of Pius IX to these uprisings was 
severe and served to solidify the alienation. The struggle for eco- 
nomic survival and the exploitation of one class by another became 
more open, The earlier spiritual allegiance to Christian values could 
no longer subserve the social fragmentation under a protective pall. 
The new fragmentation of the 19th Century was deep, open and 
widespread. 

The development of mass education and the beginnings of a social 
democracy allowed greater numbers of people to pursue their own 
careers, unrestrained by social caste. No longer would the lives of 
people be completely chosen for them to the extent they had been. 
A farmer's son did not inevitably become a farmer: he had more 
possibilities open to him, thanks to the two great revolutions. The 
problems of social identity and role definition on a large scale can 
be seen, therefore, to have their beginnings in the 19th Century. 
The growing complexity of society prompted the founding of a new 
science, sociology, by Auguste Comte. Comte first called it "social 
physics," which suggests not onlyhis admiration for the accomplish- 
ments of physics, but also indicates that the differentiation of 
19th Century society had become as complex as the subject matter 
of physics. Society needed to be unified as physics was. 

The very topography of the cities and towns, the new environment 
of 19th Century Man, was transformed with far-reaching effects 
by the acceleration and spread of the Industrial Revolution. H.Stuart 
Hughes (1964) says that the old cities were transformed and new 
cities created. The growth of the industrial cities of Europe during 
this period is well known. The iron works of Birmingham, the silk 
mills of Lyon, the cotton mills of Mulhouse and Lille, the port of 
Hamburg, the banks of London, Paris and Geneva experienced un- 
precedented growth in the middle of the 19th Century. The sudden- 
ness of this growth is also an important factor. Great numbers of 
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people were needed to run these operations, and many of them came 
from the rural farm areas. The contrast between the rural and 
urban ways of life became increasingly pronounced. It was inevita- 
ble in such socio-economic flux that people would experience a feel- 
ing of uprootedness. Man, the only creature who can transform his 
own environment so radically, in the 19th Century, began to create 
a new home for himself in the industrial city. The transition could 
not be expected to be easy. 

Where did the excess population come from? Largely from the 
falling mortality rate. Due to the new discoveries in medicine, 
greater numbers of people were surviving and creating a population 
surplus in many areas. According to Hughes, "Medicine and hygiene 
had made more progress in one century (the 19th) than in all the 
rest of human history put together;.. . the span of humanlife was 
being steadily expanded (p. 9)." Hughes refers specifically to the 
development of anti-septics, surgery and anaesthetics. As the in- 
flux of people came into the cities to run the mills and factories, 
the unprecedented imperialism of the European countries insured 
the continued expansion of these industries. The population of the 
new countries, the Americas and Australia, by the mass emigration 
of Europeans is also evidence of population surplus as wellas wide- 
spread unrest in the lives of these people. As Europe grew beyond 
her traditional confines, something had to give way. 

The results of these developments on the lives of the European 
middle class are perhaps most germane to the question of psychic 
equilibrium and the unconscious. Thanks to the fruits of Europe's 
unprecedented economic growth, alarger number of people were able 
to enjoy leisure. This was limited to the middle class, to be sure, 
but it was alarger middle class than before. A great many of these 
people were free from the struggle for the necessities of life. 
Thanks to medicine, they were alsofreer from the struggle against 
disease. These perennial struggles having been diminished, it was 
inevitable that a new struggle would come tothe fore, and be put in 
a new perspective. This was the struggle with the unconscious. The 
human life - force, the life- energy, or the elan vital, did not have 
to struggle as much against the physical environment. Man had 
mastered and domesticated his physical environment and could relax 
his effort in these directions. The result was more leisure. Man 
had known for years, from wisdom and myth, that "idleness is the 
devil's workshop." It may well be that leisure is one a priori which 
lays the ground for the emergence of the demonic manifestations 
of the unconscious, The improvement of living conditions had robbed 
many of the opportunity to struggle and, perhaps, to suffer. As old 
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diseases were brought under control, new ones could be invented, 
e.g., conversion hysteria. 

The integration of suffering as a meaningful part of human life 
had also broken down. For the philosophically avant - garde, there 
was no longer a reason to suffer, and yet the need probably per- 
sisted. The alienation of a grossly materialistic society from 
spiritual values, and the alienation of formalistic religion from 
these same values, had made it more difficult for man to come to 
terms with his own human failings, and with ultimate meanings. 
Also, work had been valued for its own sake, particularly in Protes- 
tant countries. The message of this ethic had been, "Immerse 
yourself in your work, and you will be saved." In other words, ex- 
pend all your energies in work and you will have little left for psychic 
or spiritual conflict. But, what happens when 19th Century Man 
achieves such wealth that work is often superfluous for survival? 
The Protestant ethic loses much of its meaning and a whole system 
of life is threatened. 

One can object that leisure and freedom from struggle existed 
for many individuals before the 19th Century and, therefore, that 
the unconscious was not born with Freud's discoveries. While it is 
true that leisure did exist before, it was not in the setting of such 
social and ideological fragmentation. Previously, most people could 
submerge their psychic conflicts in religion. Others had done so in 
music and art. But the 19th Century leisure was more widespread 
than in previous centuries and blossomed at a time when physical 
well-being was also being achieved. Evenif the same manifestations 
of the unconscious as were observed by Freud had occurred before 
the 19th Century, it was likely that they would have been more iso- 
lated and that they would not be scrutinized in such a positivistic 
and anti- mystical light. However, at a time when society was 
virtually falling apart, in all the unique above-mentioned ways, the 
manifestations of hysteria probably occurred with greater regu- 
larity. It was this regularity that would attract the observant 
scientific minds of that day: Charcot in France and later, Freud. 
It is also by virtue of such regular occurrence that scientific hy- 
potheses and laws could be formulated. These factors structured 
the perception of the unconscious and are inseparable from Freud's 
observations and descriptions. 

We may debate endlessly whether Freud's descriptions of what 
took place with his patients were "really true." Because things have 
changed since his day, the world has changed since his day, we will 
probably never have the same unique conditions that» were the con- 
tributing and co-constituting factors of the unconscious that he 
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observed. What is beyond doubt, however, is the fact that some- 
thing very strange was happening to a great many people at the end 
of the 19th Century. As history continues to unfold, and man con- 
tinues to change his environment, the focus of his conflicts can be 
expected to shift, but he will probably never be without conflict. 
As long as there is conflict between the conscious ego and the non- 
zonscious non-ego, there will always be an "unconscious." It will 
remain as long as man's awareness of the sources of his own ration- 
ality is finite. There are some who say that because of the his- 
torical situation which was peculiar to Freud's discoveryhis system 
is of little value for the present. It is perhaps through an analysis 
of the situation in which he lived and which was part of his perspec- 
tive that we can better appreciate the essence of his discovery. In 
the words of Paul Ricoeur, it is from an awareness of finitude that 
finitude can be transcended. Social history may serve to make this 
finitude more explicit so that we can get closer to the "real" phe- 
nomenon, 

If it is van den Berg's thesis that the 19th Century unconscious 
never existed before the 19th Century, then of course there can be 
no quarrel, There are aspects of what Freud labelled "the uncon- 
scious" which certainly existed before, and which still exist. The 
particularly blatant manifestations of the unconscious which he ob- 
served were a unique part of his discoveries and were perhaps the 
chief factors that attracted his attention. It was as if, at the end 
of the 19th Century, man were making a desperate appeal for help. 
We characterize the hysteric today as typically one who is reaching 
out desperately. In the Middle Ages, man had reached out chiefly 
to God; in the Renaissance, he reached out to the beauty of God's 
creation; in the 18th Century, he looked to Reason; in the 19th Cen- 
tury, he had partly submerged himself in work, and his evaluation 
of rationality began to reach a plateau. Work started to become 
superfluous, and Reason had failed to comprehend itself. Work and 
reason alone became inadequate to the task of helping man to live. 
It was perhaps in the nature of 19th Century society that the whole 
pathic and irrational side of man had been neglected. The world had 
to be conquered and exploited, and there was little time for feel- 
ings. This was the background of Freud's discovery. 
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WILLINGNESS: KEY TO FREEDOM 


James F. Smurl 
Oklahoma State University 


As 1968 drew to a close many Americans could have appropriated 
the following lines from T. S. Eliot's GERONTION -- "virtues are 
forced upon us by our impudent crimes. These tears are shaken 
from the wrath-bearing tree." Not only did this year renew our 
tragic sense of human existence, it also served to make us aware 
of a profound inability "to generate new will. wl 

One small sign of hope can, however, be seen in the increasing 
attention being given to the causes of violence and the troubled 
human spirit that lays beneath it. In this article I would like to 
single out one line of thought that seems most resourceful for fur- 
ther developments toward understanding and assisting the arousal 
of human willingness to transcend our troubles. 

Leslie Farber made a contribution in this direction with his book 
THE WAYS OF THE WILL.?2 His effort was a curious example of a 
man richer in resources than the psychiatric tradition in which he 
was trained. Noting the unpopularity of will-talk, which was sup- 
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planted by drive-motivation-talk, he accounts for the phenomenon 
as an inevitable parochialism inherent in young movements. As he 
put it, a young movement ". . . must be parochial and even shun 
traditional knowledge if it is to maintain the enthusiasm necessary 
for pursuing its inspirations."3 He considers it a fault for the new 
psychological arts and sciences tohave ignored the traditional philo- 
sophical and theological category of willas a responsible mover, and 
attempts to begin remedying the oversight. 

Several chapters are brilliant, an especially relevant commentary 
on the willas cause of anxiety, hysteria and violence. As all intelli- 
gent pieces of work, however, they head beyond themselves sug- 
gesting further developments and occasioning articles such as this, 
hoping to both explore and give greater precision to the (original) 
judgments. 


I, SUGGESTIONS FOR WILL-TALK 


Farber prefers to delineate two realms of will, the preconscious 
and conscious. He apparently finds the psychological accounts of 
the preconscious tendency and direction of will relatively satisfac- 
tory. It is in the realm of conscious will, and its relation to reason 
and imagination, that he would like to tap the resources of more 
traditional elaborations on will, decision and choice. 

The result is most suggestive and will be considered next in this 
article. At present, however, I would like to suggest an even more 
resourceful way of thinking about will. Instead of considering 
realms, and the inevitable dualism it engenders in readers, let me 
propose a tripartite division of will as (1) bare capacity, (2) habit, 
and (3) conscious activity. 

As capacity, will is intellectual appetite open to every intellec- 
tual object presented as desirable by intelligence. As habit, will is 
a specialized inclination toward certain objects, with a correlative 
disinclination from others. This aspect of will is usually identified 
by terms like willingness and unwillingness. As conscious activity, 
will is the highly specialized activity of choosing one object as op- 
posed to another (or others), and is designated commonly as choice, 
or just plain willing. 

Seen in this light, with special attention to its tie to the cogni- 
tive presentation of objects for choice, will is experienced as a de- 
mand for consistency -- consistency between our knowing and doing. 
Since I intend to have more to say about this later, I will limit my- 
self to saying here that this view of will seems more resourceful 
than Farber's. First of all it represents a better description of 
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what I think is closer to the truth, that will is best discussed in 
terms of the gradual emergence of rational self consciousness. As 
one appropriates his own reality he becomes aware of undifferen- 
tiated appetite, structured appetites and changes in structure and 
direction. This we call will as capacity, as habit, as act. Secondly, 
the description offered here escapes falling into the trap of draw- 
ing too heavy aline between the preconscious and unconscious. While 
Farber obviously does not wish that, his "two realms" seem destined 
to have the fate of many other unintended dichotomies. 


II, WILL AS HABIT, A MORE RESOURCEFUL 
CONSIDERATION 


With the preceding clarifications we can now proceed to indicate 
the points in which Farber and I coincide, both in explanation and 
hoped-for future developments. 

His study of anxiety as a condition provoked by disordered will 
brings this out most clearly. He contends that, when threatened by 
loss, failure, disapproval, etc., anxietyis ". . . not my lot until I 
resort to my will to counter such threats and now will what cannot 
be willed."4 Furthermore, the degree of disability "will vary ac- 
cording to the degree to which the will, in bondage to its object, is 
isolated from such faculties as reason, imagination, and the like, 
and the degree to which the object being willed recedes and dimin- 
ishes in the rush of will. "5 

His account of what occurs when one holds his breath and blurs his 
sight to other possibilities is best described as unimaginative will- 
fulness. I could not be more in accord with his estimate of the 
deleterious effects of this, and his attempt to explain it in terms 
of stubborn and tenacious lack of imagination and thought. However, 
I might wish he had gone further with this, and would like to indi- 
cate some possible ways of doing so. 

First of all, the crisis of unimaginative willfulness is best evi- 
denced in will as act, consciously holding on to one object as if it 
were the only possible one. However it may be first noticed, it 
points to other, perhaps more fundamental difficulties. To this 
degree, then, Farber's account invites further accounts. 

Secondly, willing what cannot be willed is seen as a consequence 
of awill isolated from memory, reason and imagination. It thereby 
points to the necessity of rich and diversified fields of images and 
the ability to command their use as we move toward goals. And 
there is no secret that we are somewhat maimed on this score in 
America. Pragmatic realism has taken its toll in the Industrial 
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State and Robert Hutchins' plea for an educational theory aimed at 
putting man in total possession of his powers is muffled amid the 
cries for job training. Further, Bruno Bettelheim agrees that 
". , . violence is the behavior of someone who cannot visualize any 
other solution to a problem that besets him, "6 and Roy Bradbury 
claims that "the ability to fantasize is the ability to survive. "7 
Accordingly, Farber's concern about willfulness should extend out- 
wards to a concern about enlarging man's capacity to enjoy the fan- 
tasy, to project further possibilities, and to be discerning in dis- 
tinguishing fact from fancy, illusion from reality, and wishful 
thinking from the truth. 

Thirdly, while much can be done to bring us all to water, prover- 
bially at least, we cannot be made to drink. The act of willing is 
less of a problem (in anxiety, hysteria and violence) than are the 
habitual patterns of willingness and unwillingness. It is in the pat- 
terned and structured choices that we discover what is called will- 
ingness or its opposite. By discovering the extent of the horizon of 
willingness we come to know how broad or narrow a range of possible 
choices we can count on when the anxiety - producing threats occur. 
For this reason we might find the will ashabit a much more fruitful 
area of investigation than that of will as act. One obvious reason 
in support of this contention is carried in the truism that we are 
all much more reasonable and imaginative when the pressures are 
off. However, when they are "on" the only chance for a wide range 
of possible choices is a prior inclination in that direction. 


III. CONSISTENCY, WILLINGNESS AND FREEDOM 


An area relatively unexplored by Farber is the analysis of 
affective - cognitive consistency done by Milton Rosenberg in the 
Yale Studies in Attitude and Communication. § 

Studies prior to Rosenberg's research had emphasized the cogni- 
tive, viewing changes in attitude as functions of changes of beliefs 
through learning, largely ignoring less rational factors. With more 
sophisticated measuring techniques Rosenberg demonstrated that 
affective changes produced under post -hypnotic suggestion so af- 
fected the subject's desire for consistency that the subject gradu- 
ally brought his beliefs into line with his feelings. This led him to 
conclude that when inconsistency occurs between the affective and 
cognitive components of attitudes, a spontaneous reorganizing ac- 
tivity begins (sooner in some than in others, depending on the per- 
son's threshold of inconsistency). 

The significance of this study for the topic at hand is its under- 
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scoring of the way affective reorganization canlead to reorganiza- 
tion of the cognitive area. Willingness is what changed and that's 
what made all the difference. While this is not an especially novel 
discovery, already operable in techniques of hidden persuasion, it 
provides a better empirical foundation for understanding the dy- 
namics of this persuasion and the way judgments can change to suit 
desires, 

Further, if willingness is the more resourceful area in considera- 
tions of the disordered will, then Rosenberg's study adds another 
dimension to my earlier clarifications of Farber's work. The con- 
sideration of attitude organization and change in terms of cognitive- 
affective consistency adds considerably to our understanding of what 
Farber called the preconscious realm of will as inclination and di- 
rection. As indicated, it seems preferable to call this willas habit, 
the patterned and structured reality of willingness or willfulness. 

The added dimension is aconjugation of Farber's identification of 
conscious willing isolated from imagination and reason as the cause 
of willfulness. It insists that we also concern ourselves with the 
patterned sets of desires and beliefs operative prior to conscious 
deliberation, and with the dynamics of changing those patterns. 

Faced with unwillingness we resort to a variety of devices-- 
everything from overt coercion through rational persuasion to 
Rosenberg's laboratory technique of hypnosis, With the advance in 
techniques with which to manipulate man across this spectrum, 
cautions about violations of human freedom and dignity abound. Less 
abundant, however, are insightful suggestions about means of per- 
suasion that are neither naively intellectualist appeals nor degrading 
and covert manipulations of appetite. 

We arenot at atotal loss, however, with increased attention going 
to the function of dynamic images and symbols in human behavior. 
The naive assumption that mankind has outgrown the need for such 
symbols is quietly being demolished. Maurice Friedman is demon- 
strating the importance of concrete embodiments of human atti- 
tudes in rooting ethical attitudes (as contrasted with the power of 
rational principles). ? Paul Ricoeur is sketching out a "Poetics of 
the Will," revealing the value of symbols of evil and fallibility if 
they are taken as catalysts of thought instead of substitutes for 
it, 10 

Exploration of these suggestions is expanding and will hopefully 
further illumine our understanding of the ways of the will. Subject 
to correction, I expect we will rediscover and enlarge on some judg- 
ments held on a far from extensive scale in humankind. They may 
be that: 
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(1) The narrow range of options that leads to violence, hysteria, 
etc., is a function of a narrow range of effective freedom. 
(2) Effective freedom is relatively narrow or wide in proportion 
to the dimensions of one's volitional horizon. 
(3) The volitional horizon is reciprocally related to one's intel- 
lectual and aesthetic horizons, or one's ranges of imaginings, 
appreciations and judgments. 
(4) In situations demanding swift but imaginative choices (when 
"threatened '") there had better be a wide affective flexibility 
coupled with an equally wide cognitive resourcefulness. 
(5) The polyvalent universe of images and symbols (vis-a-vis the 
univalent universe of scientific discourse) is the more fertile 
one for nurturing this flexibility and evoking patterns of wider 
willingness, 
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FACTS AND WALUES IW SCIENCE 


George J. Stack 
State University College at Brockport 


Although the empiricism which is so universal in Western phi- 
losophy has become the natural scientific or philosophical orienta- 
tion for many thinkers, there are aspects of this empiricism which 
are subject to serious questioning. The almost universal assump- 
tion that facts or factual statements are value-free, are entirely 
distinct from, or unrelated to values or valuation, is one of the 
central dogmas of empiricism. The factual judgments of empiri- 
cists are considered to be epistemically neutral, to be reports of 
what is the case. Although the distinction between facts and values 
is both useful and ineluctable, it is not the case that values play no 
role in empirical inquiry. It will be my intention to deal with the 
question of the role of values or valuations in the factual claims of 
scientists and in theory construction. My central concern is to 
show that the activity of science is not possible without some re- 
liance on values, that empirical judgments are value-conditioned 
(or value-laden), and that there is no radical bifurcation between 
facts and values in science. 

In order to discuss the way or ways in which values condition fac- 
tual claims it will be necessary to consider, briefly, the nature of 
facts and factual judgments. Although there is universal agreement 
that there are facts, there is some controversy concerning what 
facts are. For, there are those who claim that facts simply are 
and are not, like propositions, either true or false. On the other 
hand, there are those who aver that facts are propositions of a 
certain kind. Traditionally, facts have been described as data which 
are objective, independently given phenomena, or phenomena to which 
judgments correspond or which factual statements 'picture.' Facts 
are often said to determine the truth of contingent or empirical 
statements. Underlying most accounts of the relationship between 
facts and factual judgments is some form of the correspondence 
theory of truth. This relationship, however, is not the clear one- 
to-one correspondence which is often pictured. For, as Moritz 
Schlick once put it, 
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the judgment is something completely different from that 
which is judged. . . it is not like that which is judged... . 
For the concepts occurring in the judgments are certainly 
not of the same nature as the real objects which they 
designate, and the relations among concepts are not like 
the relation of things. 1 


This distinction between factual judgments and the facts about which 
the judgments are made is similar to one which Kierkegaard once 
made between 'ideality' (conceptualization and/or language) and 
'actuality.'2 There is alogical wedge which canbe inserted between 
facts and factual judgments, a wedge which can be bridged by the 
process of interpretation. Before turning to the role of interpre- 
tation in factual judgment, we must concern ourselves with the 
ambiguity of the term 'fact.' 

There are some philosophers who might want to say that a fact is 
discovered in the act or process of perception. But the presented 
data do not themselves seem to be facts insofar as we may be said 
to perceive a complex of sense - data or physical objects in spatial 
relationship. Thus, when I say "My automobile is in my driyeway" 
I do not seem to be describing a fact since this judgment already 
has incorporated some interpretations. Thus, I refer to an "auto- 
mobile" but only perceive a visual phenomenon comprised of various 
aspects. I clearly do not perceive the total object ("automobile"), 
but only specific visual characteristics of that entity I describe as 
an "automobile." Part of my concept of automobile is of an entity 
which is 'hard,' 'resistant to pressure,' and 'metallic.' But I donot 
perceive such 'aspects' of the automobile when I look out of my 
window and say "My automobile is in my driveway." The same applies 
to the word "driveway." In addition, I have said that 'my' automo- 
bile is in 'my' driveway. Hence, I have postulated the existence of 
myself as possessor of what I have perceived. Finally, this state- 
ment introduces what Heidegger has rightly described as animplicit 
understanding of 'being' insofar as I have used a form of the verb 
'tobe.' It may be mentioned, in addition, that I have used the arti- 
cle 'the' in referring to the driveway even though (in our hypotheti- 
cal case) Ido not perceive the driveway, but only parts of what I 
assume is continuous. By using the article 'the' I also indicate 
that I am conceiving of the driveway as a unity even though I do not 
perceive it as a unity and even though it may, in fact, not be a 
unity. Although this analysis is incomplete (e.g., it seems to me 
that something not explicitly present in the judgment is implied by 
it--that is that the 'automobile' and the 'driveway' are perceived 
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as in a spatial field), it indicates that the most simple empirical 
judgments or factual statements are complex and, in fact, entail 
both interpretation and some general theoretical assumptions about 
the "world." A factual judgment is an interpretation of aperceived 
set of phenomena, not a 'picture' of such phenomena. Since we 
ought todistinguish between factual statements and the phenomena 
or entities to which they refer, we can make this distinction in the 
following way: the data, phenomena, effects, or objects apprehended 
in sense - perception may be described as facticities and judgments 
about such phenomena, judgments of facticity. Facticities are 
neither true nor false while judgments of facticity may be true or 
false. All judgments of facticity imply a prior (if immediate) pro- 
cess of interpretation. Uninterpreted facticities are unintelligible 
(e.g., it makes no sense to say that a flash of lightning is true or 
false), but judgments of facticity are the basis for the intelligi- 
bility of sensory experience. However we designate the data to 
which judgments of facticity refer, the question of the value- 
conditioned characteristic of the selection, identification, and 
designation of facticities remains a viable one. 

The social sciences, it is often said, are not and cannot be com- 
pletely value- free (Wertefrei), but the biological or physical sci- 
ences have truly attained a value- free orientation. The "pure" 
description of facts is often considered as one of the fundamental 
aspects of scientific method or the scientific orientation towards 
natural phenomena. Although it is often admitted that it is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to separate the purely factual and the eval- 
uative contents of some of the terms or expressions used in the 
social sciences, 3 this separation has been actualized in the physical 
sciences. Hence, if one is shown that 'facts' or factical judgments 
are value-laden or value-conditioned, it is necessary to indicate 
that this is the case in what has been the paradigm of science as 
such, the physical sciences. 

Although the dependence on 'hard' data has usually been unques- 
tioned or unexamined, it has occasionally been pointed out that 
values play a significant role in science, specifically as "determi- 
nants of the meanings which are seen in the events with which it 
deals."4 In general, this determination of the meaning of facts 
may be described as an interpretive or hermeneutic problem. This 
is so because judgments of facticity may be understood as covert 
or implicit interpretive acts. Isolated empirical data are not sig- 
nificant in scientific understanding since 'objective data' are inevi- 
tably related to general evaluative concepts or evaluative contexts 
which make them worth knowing. What is often described as sig- 
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nificant about such data is oftenderived from a generally accepted 
valuational matrix. For, in order todetermine what a fact is, what 
a facticity is, or in order to know how to construe facticities, we 
must assume some evaluational criteria. Thus, for example, if the 
language of judgments of facticity is that of physical or material 
objects, this does not mean that such judgments are entirely inde- 
pendent of cultural values which are implicitly adopted at a particu- 
lar time. As W. O. Quine has noted, "Physical objects are con- 
ceptually imported into the [knowing, judgmental] situation as con- 
venient intermediaries -- not by definition in terms of experience, 
but . . . as irreducible posits."5 To talk about phenomena in 
physical-object language does not mean (as some philosophers of 
language have assumed) that this is what comprises the 'world' since 
such entities as physical objects are conceptually relevant and 
meaningful as "cultural posits." What W. O. Quine has referred to 
as cultural posits I would describe as thetic projections--concepts, 
modes, forms, or systems of synthetic organization, classification, 
description, or interpretation which are, indeed, rooted in cultures, 
but which also include what Heidegger has described as the "ontologi- 
cal projections" which may be superimposed upon a culture or may 
be derived from culturally conditioned Weltanschauungen. Such 
thetic projections would alsoinclude a universally shared method or 
orientation of either aparticular science at a specific stage of its 
development or of the scientific community in general. What is to 
be noted here is that facticities are construed in terms of concep- 
tual schema which are themselves evaluative. Thus, for example, 
if a philosopher prefers to conceive of (and describe) physical phe- 
nomena in terms of 'processes,' 'transactions,' 'reciprocal inter- 
actions,' or 'events,' this selected cognitive framework will deter- 
mine how he understands the nature of facticities. But why is this 
framework accepted? Usually it is said that this 'new' framework 
or conceptual matrix is 'better than' previous cognitive systems of 
explanation or is pragmatically valuable, or is heuristically valuable, 
or is a more effective conceptual schema. The scientist is faced 
with the same problem in regard to the validation of diverse or com- 
peting hypotheses® or theories. Thus, it is often said that T' re- 
places T because it is "more consistent with the facts." It is clear 
that there is an unavoidable circularity here insofar as a certain 
set of facts (which are explained or described in a newly adopted 
terminology)are better explained by this most recent theory. It is 
assumed that T'is more accurate because it more effectively deals 
with the phenomena in question. But this assumptionis itself based 
upon a choice between T' and T which is surely not only made in 
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terms of the data or facticities to be explained. Thus, for exam- 
ple, the facts to be explained by the behaviorist and those being 
explained by apsychoanalyst are not the same since what will count 
as a fact is already determined by the method and underlying pre- 
suppositions of both theories. In general, then, an evaluation of 
the various merits of T' over T is carried out. That is, some value 
judgment must be made. It is clear that the objective data being 
considered are not neutral data, but are reinterpreted in the light 
of an emergent value, a value whichI believe could be traced to what 
I have called a thetic projection. The facticities themselves, obvi- 
ously, donot decide the issue one way or the other. Even the crucial 
experiments in science become meaningful in the context of an 
emerging or available theory; without a theoretical framework in 
which such facticities could be explained the empirical data would be 
anomalous. To understand empirical data as processes or as point- 
events or as substantial entities already presupposes the adoption 
of a general ontology. And this adopted ontology is inall probability 
derived from some value-interpretations. 

Whereas Heidegger argues that a presupposed ontology conditions 
our understanding of ontic or factual phenomena, I would argue that 
this is true not only of ontologies but cultural values as well (e.g., 
perhaps the cultural values of the scientific community). At any 
rate, in order to understand something as something, as Heidegger 
has pointed out, "The as makes up the structure of the explicitness 
of something that is understood. It constitutes the interpreta- 
tion, "7 Although Heidegger would deny that values, cultural or 
otherwise, lie at the basis of ontologies, he quite rightly points out 
that how we interpret physical phenomena, empirical data, or 'na- 
ture' itself or the 'world' will determine our understanding of our 
relationship toward nature or the world. That is, it will determine 
our comportment towards beings (Seiendes). Thus, as Heidegger 
argues, there is no necessity to conceive of the natural world as a 
system of 'things' or objects which are to be manipulated or ex- 
ploited. The 'thingification' of nature was a precondition for the 
emergence of a technological orientation towards the natural world. 
Other modes of comportment towards beings have been and could 
have been adopted by man. Man could have (and occasionally in his 
history has) had a world orientation characterized by appreciative 
contemplation of beings rather than one of conquest, exploitation, 
and manipulation. We do not have to accept Heidegger's phenome- 
nology of the world or of Dasein in order to appreciate his general 
view that man could have understood ontic phenomena or beings in 
ways quite different from the way in which he has come to under- 
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stand such phenomena or beings. A process philosophy or a scien- 
tific process theory of natural phenomena greatly influences our 
understanding of, our interpretation of, ontic phenomena. The 
ramifications of the universal acceptance of what Heidegger calls 
an ontological projection and which I have described as a thetic pro- 
jection profoundly affect how ontic phenomena are understood, what 
ontic phenomena are relevant, and which hypothesis or theory will 
be seen as viable at a particular moment in history. There may be 
good reasons for interpreting facticities in a particular way or for 
adopting a specific theory or hypothesis, but these reasons are not 
entirely independent of considerations of value. 

Although it is often admitted that values (e.g., conceptual or 
theoretical preferences, selected models, or metaphysical orienta- 
tions) cannot entirely be extracted from sociological descriptions 
or historical accounts, it is often said that such values play no role 
in the protocol statements of the scientific observer. This, how- 
ever, does not seem to be the case. For, observation statements 
or protocol statements themselves involve "interpretations of the 
facts observed."8 But interpretations are made in accordance with 
a general theoretical preference or valuation, are selected from a 
number of possible alternatives. Observed data are not intrinsically 
intelligible. In order for such data to be transformed into intelli- 
gible structures or forms (e.g., judgments of facticity) they must 
be interpreted; but no interpretation of facticities is purely or 
completely a neutral report or description or is entirely independent 
of implicit or explicit valuations. If, as is commonly the case, a 
theory or hypothesis is accepted interms of epistemic utility, this 
is obviously a reflection of aparticular value. One canimagine that 
the criteria of utility would very likely be themselves a subject of 
controversy. Ultimately, the selection of one criterion of epistemic 
utility must rest upon some value judgment, a judgment which may 
be supported by some available empirical data, but not all. 

In theoretical physics the postulation of sub-atomic particles has 
often been admittedly amatter of aesthetic preference (expressed, 
to be sure, within a larger context of physical laws, of confirmed 
hypotheses or theories). Thus, for example, when Yukawa postulated 
the 'existence' of neutral mesons he did so in terms of an assump- 
tion about the symmetrical structure of nuclear fields. Such a 
consideration is primarily an aesthetic one, one which reflects the 
influence of non - factual valuational criteria.? If a physicist as- 
sumes that "we ought toconceive of nuclear fields as symmetrical," 
this assertion is not justified interms of empirical data or even in 
terms of the large scale theoretical context in which it is made. 
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This is not to say that such an assumption may, in fact, have 
heuristic value; but this can only be determined in futuro. 

In the conventionalism of Henri Poincare, of course, one can dis- 
cern the significance of valuational preferences upon the choice of 
viable principles or hypotheses. When a scientist is faced with the 
question concerning the selection of competing principles (or meth- 
ods)heis confronted with a problem of choice. This choice, Poincare 
suggested, must be guided by considerations of simplicity or con- 
venience.10 Although he held that we choose certain 'conventions' 
because experiment has shown that they are convenient, it is clear 
that if experimental data require interpretation, experiments 
themselves cannot "show" that certain conventions are convenient. 
Principles of convenience or simplicity cannot be justified in terms 
of an appeal to neutral factual data or observed phenomena. In his 
own central illustration of conventionalism (e.g., the choice between 
Euclidean or non-Euclidean geometries) there is no basis for choice 
in any experimental evidence. When we examine assertions such as 
"The best hypothesis is the simplest one," it is clear that this 
statement itself isneither ananalytic truthnor an empirical state- 
ment. Clearly, it has the form of a value judgment. To argue that 
the selection of the simpler of two competing theories canbe justi- 
fied interms of "beauty" or "convenience"!1 reveals that such bases 
for selection are grounded in valuational preferences which are 
Similar to those which determine the interpretation of facticities. 
Although the question of the degree of probability of confirmation 
which a simpler theory may possess is a complex one, it is clear 
that an appeal to a principle of simplicity is an appeal to an extra- 
scientific value which cannot be discovered in the empirical data to 
be explained. 

The assumption that facticities are uninterpreted is difficult to 
defend since facticities are selected from a multiplicity of possi- 
ble data and this selective activity takes place in accordance with 
an implicit appeal to various criteria which are value-laden, Fac- 
ticities are indeed 'given,' but they are not given as intelligible 
phenomena; they are rendered intelligible by virtue of interpreta- 
tion, classification, and categorization. As has been recently said, 
"what we are prepared to recognize as fact depends to alarge extent 
on the values we hold."12 And it is precisely such values (which are 
manifested in thetic projections) which are the unquestioned as- 
sumptions of scientific inquiry. The description of facticities is 
never 'pure' since such description is not possible without the as- 
sumption of some theoretical or linguistic structure (which itself 
absorbs and reflects metaphysical world orientations). Even the 
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most common singular statements are ineluctably interpretations 
(or implied interpretations) of a fact in terms of some theories no 
matter how rudimentary they may be. The source of the theoreti- 
cal matrices which condition our interpretation of facticities is 
either the dominant theories of independent sciences or a general 
ontological projection embraced by an entire culture or cultures at 
a particular time in history. The replacement of large scale theo- 
retical frameworks often entail changes in ontologies and changes 
in the most fundamental meaning of the terms used in the new 
theoretical system.13 It is for this reason that Heidegger's view 
that the scientist is engaged in the "projection of nature" is not 
wholly incompatible with the views of contemporary philosophers of 
science. In his discussion of the rise of mathematical physics 
Heidegger points out that what was decisive inthis scientific 'turn' 
was not a regard for the observed facts, but the way in which na- 
ture or natural processes were 'mathematically projected.' The 
projected concept of nature (in mathematical terms) determines 
the kinds of facticities which are relevant. The basis of factual 
science, as Heidegger puts it, was possible only because the scien- 
tists understood that, in principle, there are no bare facts.14 The 
totality of such projection as characterizes mathematical physics 
is thematizing (Thematisierung) or objectification. It is the project 
of the scientist which renders possible a conception of nature as 
comprised of "mere objects."15 Thus, what is understood or identi- 
fied as subject to quantitative differentiation, to mathematical 
interpretation, is no longer a neutral datum, but is already consti- 
tuted by the theoretical matrix adopted. To choose or select a 
given theoretical framework is simply to value it over other al- 
ternative forms of interpretation or explanation. The investigation 
into the nature of "what is there" already presupposes an implicit 
or explicit ontological commitment, a commitment which itself 
cannot be wholly justified in terms of the facticities which are 
'discovered' by virtue of its assumption, Although Heidegger would 
want to deny that values lie at the basis of interpretation (here he 
is scrupulously endeavoring to avoid Nietzsche's view that value- 
interpretations lie at the basis of both philosophy and science), I 
believe that such a view is not entirely inconsistent with his view 
that all interpretation of 'what is there' is conditioned by the un- 
discussed assumptions of the interpreter.16 If we ask, from what 
are these undiscussed assumptions derived, Heidegger would probably 
answer (1) either a universally accepted ontological projection ac- 
cepted at a particular time in history or (2) the pre-philosophical, 
pre-ontological pragmatic orientation of Dasein towards the 'world' 
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or other beings encountered within the world. If this is the case, 
I believe that we can infer that values surely play a significant role 
in determining what ontological projection will be generally accepted 
and what pre - ontological world orientations will be manifested in 
Dasein's daily activity. Thus, we may suspect that what lie at the 
basis of undiscussed assumptions are valuational preferences. If 
the undiscussed assumption governing interpretations is dependent 
upon a dominant theory or theories, then such a theory or theories 
can be shown tohave been selected on the basis of some criterion or 
criteria which, in turn, can be traced to a fundamental value-laden 
belief (e.g., in the uniformity of nature, in the causal sequence of 
events)17 which cannot be justified in terms of a theory. 

The assumption of the uniformity of nature (for example) has 
been said tobe based upon a rather vague notion of similarity which 
is itself "relative to the structure of one's conceptual scheme or 
quality space."18 Such phenomena are related to the value system 
of an individual (or, more likely, the value system of a culture or a 
scientific community) which embodies primitive assumptions which, 
like basic beliefs, we hold without any absolute justification, but 
which we find extremely difficult to abandon. Thus, for example, 
sub-atomic nuclear fields may, in actuality, be asymmetrical, but 
physicists have a preferential disposition to believe that they are 
symmetrical. As Poincare put it, "scientists think that certain 
facts are more interesting than others because they complete an 
unfinished harmony."19 This quest for harmony or symmetry may 
be characterized as a pervasive valuational project of the scientist. 
So pervasive is this phenomenon that scientists, faced with emerging 
evidence that historically valuable principles do not seem to apply 
to a specific class of phenomena, are unwilling to abandon such 
principles. Despite the apparent conventionalism of his earlier de- 
scription of the principle of causality, Max Planck once claimed 
that he firmly believed that the quantum hypothesis or the apparent 
indeterminacy in quantum physics would eventually result in a "more 
exact formulation of the law of causality."209 In the development 
of science the persistence of a cherished model of explanation often 
blocks the road to new discoveries and transformations of method- 
ology and the direction of a discipline. The desire to preserve a 
conceptual model of explanation in the face of contrary evidence 
suggests an unwillingness to part with a valued "ontological projec- 
tion." 

Many philosophers of science are quite willing to admit the in- 
evitability of the intrusion of value judgments in the social sciences 
(specifically ethical values), but would deny that values, ethical or 
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otherwise, play any role in the physical sciences. Karl Popper, for 
example, distinguishes between the bias which pervades the social 
sciences and the "objective and ideal quest for truth which we meet 
in physics."21 But surely there is some evidence that general values 
or value interpretations do, in fact, infiltrate the physical sciences 
as well. To be sure, some of the valuations which are found at the 
basis of physical science are intimately related to existing knowl- 
edge or to a dominant theoretical framework. But even in such in- 
stances it has been said that philosophical orientations (which would 
be included under what I have called thetic projections)are relevant 
to scientific research, to the selection of viable problems, to hy- 
pothesis formation, and to the evaluation of concepts or procedures. 
Although there are, of course, non-scientific philosophies, scien- 
tific inquiry is permeated by a number of philosophical notions and 
is affected by dominant world-views.22 Clearly, certain epistemic 
preferences do reveal a commitment to extra-scientific (often 
metaphysical) values. Thus, for example, it has been said that 
Heisenberg, in order to eliminate references to unobservable enti- 
ties "adopted" a phenomenological orientation which would eliminate 
from physical theory whatever does not strictly correspond to ob- 
servable entities or phenomena. 23 Such adecision is not "directed" 
only by empirical data, but seems to be an expression of some gen- 
eral valuational preference. If such preferences are described as 
metaphysical beliefs, I think that such beliefs have been and still 
are the manifestation of essential and recurring valuations; meta- 
physics can be described as the apotheosis of some general value 
which an individual desires to preserve and conserve. Inthe case of 
cosmology, as Milton Munitz has recently said, 


The task of cosmology is to say something about the uni- 
verse, And for this purpose a model of the universe needs 
to be employed. However, in the use of such a model, one 
cannot find any empirical warrant by directly examining the 
universe of which it may be thought to articulate the 
structure, 24 


Since empirical evidence cannot verify or falsify the validity of a 
cosmological model, the cosmologist must decide which model is 
most 'satisfying' or which seems to be philosophically justifiable. 
But this kind of selection cannot be entirely divorced from personal, 
cultural, or ontological valuations. Values, in the broadest sense 
of the term, do indeed enter into the ‘objectivity’ of the physical 
sciences, This is readily admitted by scientists, but is often 
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strenuously denied by some philosophers of science. 

There are a number of non-factual, value-laden exiteria which 
enter into the selection of theories or hypotheses, criteria which 
are often the reflection of a dominant metaphysical orientation, 
methodology, personal world orientations, aesthetic sets, linguistic 
preferences, or cultural or symbolic values. Very often extra- 
scientific valuations involve the choice of a method of description 
or explanation which is not an exact 'fit' with the relevant facts. 
Pierre Duhem has argued that quite often valued symbolic formulae 
do not accurately describe what he calls "practical facts." He 
maintained that there cannot be complete parity between an ab- 
stract symbol and the specific concrete fact which it ostensibly 
represents. Symbolic formulae, then, cannot be said to 'express' 
the concrete facts as they are observed in experiment and cannot be 
exact equivalents of these facts.25 Considerations of simplicity, 
neatness, aesthetic uniformity may be the non- factual criteria 
which "justify" the abandonment of a claim that there is an exact 
correspondence between theoretical description and concrete facts 
or practical facts. Inchoosing various symbolic formulae the scien- 
tist is guided, to some extent, by the kind of valuations we have 
referred to from various perspectives. It is clear, at any rate, 
that the acceptance of specific extra- factual, extra- scientific 
criteria on the basis of explicit or implicit valuational preferences 
determines (1)what facticities are considered relevant and (2) what 
factual data will be bracketed in order to satisfy certain non-factual 
criteria. It is obvious that in such instances the importance of 
valuations (expressed in terms of a variety of thetic projections) 
cannot be ignored. For, facticities arenot treated as purely neutral 
data, but are organized, shaped and transformed inaccordance with 
theoretical preferences which are, in turn, conditioned by extra- 
scientific or non-factual criteria. The generalization that physical 
sciences (unlike the social sciences) are value-free is simply false. 
To be sure, the question of the relationship between ethical values 
and scientific inquiry is a larger issue and not my central concern 
here. Too often, however, defenders of scientific objectivity have 
identified ethical values with the class of values. Thus, the ques- 
tion of the influence of values or evaluations on the scientific enter - 
prize is avoided at the cost of embracing an unjustified dichotomy. 

In the realm of historical explanation the influence of values on 
scientific inquiry is most dramatically revealed. Particular his- 
torical events are described as 'significant' and specific events are 
selected from a multiplicity of possibly relevant data. In historical 
interpretation cultural values and metaphysical beliefs are perva- 
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sive. Even in the process of selecting the most significant causal 
factors inhistorical explanation valuations determine which factors 
ought to be considered as "relevant" or "significant." Whether the 
historian interprets historical events in terms of the dominance of 
‘cultural,' 'political,' 'military,' 'geographical,' or 'economic' fac- 
tors will influence his understanding of history in general, his cri- 
teria of interpretation, his research methods, and his selection of 
facts. In addition, culturally determined preferences for a mecha- 
nistic, materialistic, or teleological conception of historical devel- 
opment will also determine what facticities the historian thinks are 
relevant or what events are significant. An appeal to facticities 
cannot decide the issue concerning what facticities are relevant or 
important since the interpretive criteria adopted will determine 
what facticities are, in fact, relevant or significant. When con- 
sidering what will count as relevant data we cannot only rely upon 
historical facts or thehistorical development of science in general 
or the alleged neutrality of facticities; rather, we must reconstrue 
the conception of data in such away as to incorporate the prospec- 
tive aspect of the world "presently apprehended as value."26 Whether 
we are talking about historical analysis or interpretation or the 
physical sciences certain extra- scientific, extra-factual criteria 
of a valuational nature play an undeniable role in the determination 
of facticities, of relevant facticities, of hypothesis selection, 
theoretical models, and methodology. That man finds himself in a 
world in which he encounters what Heidegger has called innerworldly 
beings, that he encounters facticities is not here in question. The 
question is, how do we understand and interpret the facticity we 
discover in experience. In this regard, science--like philosophy--is 
fundamentally hermeneutic, aprocess of interpretation of factici- 
ties. It is not necessary to collapse the distinction between facts 
and values to be aware of the influence which a variety of values 
have upon judgments of facticity. Factual data are not themselves 
values (though it could be argued that Western man's concern with 
facts, his habit of fact, is, in general, a value); but values cannot 
wholly be divorced from our understanding and interpretation of 
factual data and their meaning. Facticities do not seem to be in- 
telligible in themselves, intelligibility is not 'given.' Hence, there 
is an inevitable interpretative element in both philosophy and sci- 
ence, Insofar as interpretation is necessary for understanding or 
intelligibility, and insofar as interpretations are often value inter- 
pretations, human knowledge cannot be accounted for without re- 
ferring to the influence of valuations, Factual data seem to be 
constituted not only by the intentional acts of consciousness of 
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observers, by the freely created constructs of the scientist, or 
the 'logic' of our language, but by value-laden thetic projections. 
The postulation of the epistemic neutrality of facticities is more 
a postulate of reason (i.e., an ideal to be striven for) than a scien- 
tific reality. The radical separation of facts and values in general 
conceptions of science or of the scientific enterprize is neither 
empirically nor logically justified. We need not abandon the distinc- 
tion between facts and values nor is it necessary to embrace a 
purely subjective conception of science, Rather, it is necessary to 
abandon what is, in some quarters, one of the settled dogmas of 
empiricism: that is, that the physical sciences are wholly and com- 
pletely free from valuational preferences or considerations of 
value. It has been the burden of this paper to show that this is 
clearly not the case. It is not the case that there is an obvious 
asymptotic relationship between facts and values in scientific in- 
quiry; indeed, values--in the various modes which we have discussed-- 
are interwoven in the fabric of the activity of science. 
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BY THEIR TOYS YE SHALL KNOW THEM ? 


Hugh Black 
University of California, at Davis 


Following Senator Kennedy's assassination, President Johnson ap- 
pointed his special committee to study violence in our country. On 
that committee with such intellectuals as the president of Yale 
University is that articulate longshoreman from San Francisco Eric 
Hoffer, who more than once has expressed his disdain for our intel- 
lectuals and his admiration for LBJ of Texas. At best, it seems to 
me, this committeehas amost difficult task in understanding some 
of the facets of "we, the people" of the United States of America. 
Perhaps the committee members would welcome any suggestions, 
and perhaps Hoffer would appreciate the kind which comes from a 
more stable element of our society than the intellectuals. 

The purpose of this brief article, then, is to suggest through the 
medium of the JOURNAL OF THOUGHT that the committee study 
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our toys in the hope of understanding better our people. This, of 
course, is not anew idea for the committee; but I dosuggest a more 
extensive study than otherwise might be the case. For I have re- 
cently come across a bit of evidence which suggests the possibility 
that a nation might be known by its toys. At least the suggestion 
is intriguing. 

For Mr. Hoffer's benefit I remove from the evidence any taint 
of the scholar or the intellectual's work. For fear he would not 
give it a hearing, I have refrained from tracking the secondary 
source back to the original document. He might find more accept- 
able what I found in the writings of the author of REBECCA OF 
SUNNYBROOK FARM, a fellow Californian (though born in Maine) 
who trod the streets of an earlier San Francisco, to apply the 
principles of Froebel to the lives of poor children through the first 
kindergarten west of the Rockies: Kate Douglas Wiggin. To be even 
more acceptable, he might like to know that it is a little bit close 
to LBJ in that I encountered the book in the library of The Univer- 
sity of Texas. But I find more acceptable the fact that like Hoffer 
himself, Kate Douglas Wiggin can write clearly and directly. For 
that reason I present the evidence straight from her pen as it ap- 
pears in CHILDREN'S RIGHTS--A BOOK OF NURSERY LOGIC (Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 1898, copyright 1892), pp. 57- 
60: 


Dr. E. Seguin, our Commissioner of Education to the Universal 
Exhibition at Vienna [1873?], philosophizes most charmingly on chil- 
dren's toys inhis Report (chapter on the Training of Special Senses). 
He says the vast array of playthings (separated by nationalities) 
left at first sight an impression of silly sameness; but that a second 
look "discovered in them particular characters, as of national idio- 
syncrasies; and a closer examination showed that these puerilities 
had sense enough in them, not only todisclose the movements of the 
mind, but to predict what is to follow." 

He classifies the toys exhibited, and in so doing gives us delight- 
ful and valuable generalizations, some of which I will quote:-- 

"Chinese and Japanese toys innumerable, as was to have been ex- 
pected. Japanese toys much brighter, the dolls relieved in gold and 
gaudy colors, absolutely saucy. The application of the natural and 
mechanical forces in their toys cannot fail to determine the taste 
of the next generation towards physical sciences." 
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* *& * 


"Turkey, Egypt, Arabia, have sent no dolls. Do they make none, 
under the impression, correct in a low state of culture, that dolls 
for children become idols for men?" 


* * * 


"From Berlin come long trains of artillery, regiments of lead, 
horse and foot on moving tramways." 


* * * 


"The American toys justify the rule we have found good elsewhere, 
that their character both reveals and prefaces the national tenden- 
cies. With us, toys refer the mind and habits of children to home 
economy, husbandry, and mechanical labor; and their very material 
is durable, mainly wood and iron,” 

"So from childhood every people has its sympathies expressed or 
suppressed, and set deeper in its flesh and blood than scholastic 
ideas, . . . The children who have no toys seize realities very late, 
and never form ideals. . . . The nations rendered famous by their 
artists, artisans, and idealists have supplied their infants with 
many toys, for there is more philosophy and poetry in a single doll 
than in a thousand books. ... " 

"If you will tell us what your children play with, we will tell you 
what sort of women and men they will be; so let this Republic make 
the toys which will raise the moral and artistic character of her 
children, " 

Could it be that the standard of the Sermon on the Mount "Where- 
fore by their fruits ye shall know them" should be changed to "By 
their toys ye shall know them?" Has anyone looked extensively at 
American toys today for insights about her people? Do you suppose 
we shall be found "durable''--as much so as in 1873? 
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EDUCATIONAL POLICY AND THE 
UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 


William E. Drake 
University of Texas 


I am concerned deeply, as every thoughtful United States citizen 
must be, about the general welfare of our nation. Down to the time 
of World War I, it was possible to hold that we were making prog- 
ress towarda more free society; but since that time, developments 
both at home and abroad have indicated a strong drift toward a 
national socialist way of life for our people with its accompanying 
brutality and violent revolution. Of all those experiences which 
point to the nature of this drift, and there are many, such as the 
total disregard of individual rights at the Democratic National Con- 
vention of 1968, those relating to educational policy and the United 
States Supreme Court are of primary substantive significance. 


THE CONSTITUTION AS A PROCESS DOCUMENT 


It is worth noting that the Constitution of the United States, as 
written with its accompanying Bill of Rights, has been interpreted 
both as abody of absolute truth andas a creative social instrument 
subject to the needs of a free people. Without the Bill of Rights, 
this historic document was only a pattern of dogma, affirming the 
property rights of a wealth-holding class; but with the added amend- 
ing clauses, there was established the principle of change and re- 
finement of law in terms of human needs. 

Alternative points of view relating to a pattern of meaning and 
value are to be found first in the rule of precedent and second in 
the practice of sociological jurisprudence. It has been, and still is, 
the policy of those who hold to absolute truths and eternal values to 
affirm the rule of precedent and to challenge those who sit as judges 
on the Supreme Court as to their legal right of creative social re- 
sponsibility to the present problems of the nation. While there is 
a self - deceived assumption on the critic's part that somehow or 
other these truths and values are supranatural in character, in 
actuality, they only reflect the immaturity of mind of those who 
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affirm them. 

It is in the changing condition of American life and culture that 
both the Supreme Court judge and the educator have been brought to 
the challenge of the acid test of quality operation. 1 Industrializa- 
tion, urbanization, and technology, having led to the passing of an 
agrarian society and to the ushering in of theneed for a new pattern 
of meaning and value, called for a sense of creativity, along with a 
pervasive sociological imagination, if the spirit of freedom in 
American life was to grow as well as to be maintained. 

The problem of identifying the crucial issues affecting the United 
States Supreme Court and the public schools during the years since 
World WarI has now been clarified and brought to a crisishead. We 
now know that the most fundamental of all issues is whether or not 
the creative process, so vital to the life of a free progressive 
society, is to be destroyed in the search of a frightened and frus- 
trated people for security, for law, and for order. Confronted with 
a growing fear of communism, the movehas been in the direction of 
a suppression, even destruction, of those processes which were built 
into the Bill of Rights of the Federal Constitution and which were 
directly related to the quality operation of the Supreme Court of 
the United States and the public schools. 


FREEDOM OF KNOWLEDGE AS THE BASIC CRITERION 


Although those who wrote the Federal Constitution said nothing 
in it about the cause of public education, we do know, from the 
activities of such men as Benjamin Franklin and Thomas Jefferson, 
that they were deeply aware of the fundamental relationship be- 
tween an enlightened mind and a free society. The two amendments 
in the Bill of Rights which do have basic significance for our dis- 
cussion, however, need to be examined with some care and clarifi- 
cation. These two amendments relate directly to a process theory 
of democracy, that is, the relation of ends to means rather than a 
primary concern for the end product. 

Article One of The Constitution of the United States readsas 
follows: 


Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or 
abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press, or the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition 
the Government for a redress of grievances. 
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The clear intent of this article is positive in the sense that the 
search for truth, goodness, and beauty takes priority over anydogma 
which attempts to define such. Viewed in such light, freedom of 
the pursuit of knowledge becomes the central pillar for the imple- 
mentation of all the other basic freedoms laid down in the article. 2 
In the light of this affirmation, it is strange, indeed, that there 
should be a continuous and broadside attack from various segments 
of the citizenry of the country upon the application of the concept 
of academic freedom. 

Yet, there is abasis for understanding the attacks upon the prac- 
tice of academic freedom when it is recognized that the roots of 
this concept have little or no relation to the process concept of 
freedom of knowledge. Freedom to learn and freedom to teach 
within the context of the medieval university, the German univer- 
sity of the nineteenth century, or the University of Moscow does 
not guarantee the right toundermine or evencriticize the doctrine, 
dogma, or regime which sustains the educational establishment. In 
a literal sense, you do not bite the hand that feeds you. For those 
who were a part of the ruling class (intellectual, religious, or so- 
cial), this worked very well; but for the creative and artistically 
oriented, it was only a subtle form of tyranny which placed the 
rights of the institution (state or church) above those of the indi- 
vidual. 

Article Ten of The Constitution of the United States reads as 
follows: 


The powers not delegated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the people. 


It seems quite clear from this article that no one state or group 
of states has been given absolute or discriminatory power over the 
life of a citizen or an individual. There is no basis in sound logic or 
reason that because of the delegation of certain powers to the 
states, the states could thereby violate the intent of the first 
article or any article of the Constitution. 

The fact that the responsibility of administering the educational 
program of a free people was placed in the hands of state authori- 
ties was a clear indication that the national government would avoid 
any possibility of establishing any metaphysical basis, religious or 
otherwise, as a principle of unity. The fact that no such dogmatic 
frame of reference was pre-empted certainly didnot give any state 
in the union the right to do so.3 Also, it should be noted that dele- 
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gating the responsibility for developing the public school program to 
the states made it possible to establish a policy of complete sepa- 
ration of the program from the military establishment, as well as 
providing for regional differences in personal interest and cultural 
need. Custom and tradition seem to have been responsible for the 
great majority of the citizens of the United States coming to the 
conclusion that the final authority in the determination of public 
school policy was vested in the fifty state legislatures. In theory 
and in constitutional law, however, such aninvestment of authority 
is nothing less than fascism. 


DEMOCRACY AS PROCESS AND THE PEOPLE 


From an analysis of the intellectual outlook of the people of the 
United States, as expressed in their responses toward vital social 
and political issues both at home and abroad since World War I, what 
can we conclude about thepresent status of democracy as a process 
way of life? It would seem appropriate to direct this analysis to- 
ward four basic issues: (a) anti-intellectualism in education, (b) mili- 
tarism, (c) a trend toward increasing violence and brutality in our 
national life, and (d) racism. 

(a) Anti- intellectualism has been a marked characteristic in our 
culture since the era of Jacksonian democracy.4 Ours is indeed a 
political democracy oriented to the idea that to the victor belongs 
the spoils, rather than to a way of life oriented toa pattern of 
meaning and value directly concerned with the welfare of the indi- 
vidual. The fact that this is so has been demonstrated in the con- 
trols exercised over the public schools by state legislatures, local 
school boards, and dogmatically oriented school administrators and 
teachers, Here we have substituted the tyranny of the majority 
(so-called will of the people) for the general welfare, which can be 
achieved only as we develop an intellectual and moral frame of 
reference consistent with the freedom rights of the individual 
minority. 

Examples of such tyrannical practices followed by state legisla- 
tures and local school boards in the operation of our public schools 
run into the thousands, but they center primarily around such mat- 
ters as (1) curriculum control and (2) teacher qualifications. How 
should we determine what is to be taught in the classroom? Is it not 
more democratic to assume that this is a matter which should be 
delegated to those who are professionally competent to assume such 
a responsibility? Delegation of responsibility rather than the de- 
fining of school policy is the key issue here. 
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It would seem appropriate at this point to take two specific anti- 
intellectual practices which illustrate a continuing violation of the 
democratic process. State legislators have been determining and 
continue to determine the qualifications of a public school teacher. 
The question is, Are they any more qualified to do so than they are 
to determine the qualifications of an engineer, a medical doctor, or 
a college professor? The fact that they have been doing sohas made 
of our public schools a political power instrument to maintain the 
status quo rather than an educational instrument of progress and 
reform. 

A case in point of curricular control is found in the teaching of 
the sciences -- physical, biological, and social. The use of church 
dogma as a control in the teaching of the physical sciences is no 
longer practiced, probably largely because of the relation of the 
physical sciences to our capitalistic economy; but such is not true 
in the teaching of the biological sciences. Here, state legislatures 
have passed laws against the teaching of the theory of evolution as 
well as controlling thekinds of textbooks which could be used in the 
classroom. The control of the use of textbooks in the teaching of 
the social sciences (studies) is even more evident. Here, we are 
ordered to indoctrinate our youth against communism rather than 
to understand it as a way of life. Indoing so, we not only take away 
from every individual the freedom right to develop his own pattern 
of belief, but equally contribute to the growing threat of a war 
which could lead to the destruction of the human race. 

(b) Militarism, in the philosophical sense, has been based upon the 
assumption that power and power alone can determine what is good 
and trueand beautiful inlife. This is the basis on which nationalism 
has been operated in modern Germany, and it is the pronounced trend 
in American culture since World War I. The mén who wrote the 
Constitution of the United States were deeply aware of the fact 
that throughout the history of Western civilization, the military 
arm had been used as a means of controlling the people at home as 
well as the conquering of others abroad. They were determined that 
such should not be the policy of this nation, and, in doing so, made 
the military arm secondary to the civil. In all the history of the 
United States, peacetime conscription was never a national policy 
until the enactment of such a law by the United States Congress in 
1942. 

One can conclude that the trend toward militarism in the United 
States since 1917 represents a sense of failure in the democratic 
process and a turning to a militant solution of our national and in- 
ternational problems. The growth of totalitarian ways of life, 
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especially that of communism, became a major source of fear and 
insecurity for our people. How could we best cope with the threat 
of revolution at home and with growing fear abroad? The immediate 
response, if not an answer, was military power; and, as the crisis 
deepened, more and more military power became the answer. The 
fact that communism was a response to our failure in meeting the 
needs of human beings and that, while we could kill men, we could 
not kill an idea, did not seem to be a part of our limited social 
intelligence. 

One must conclude that in the light of our escapade in Vietnam, 
militarism as a policy for our nation has been a tragic failure both 
for us and for the people of the world.5 Are the American people 
conscious of our failure and of the nature of such a social reality? 
One can doubt that such is the case, for the military build-up con- 
tinues in spite of our growing violence and chaos at home and the 
continuing threat of an atomic world war. As yet, there is little 
or no evidence that we desire a rational social policy which is hu- 
manitarian, self-reliant, and openminded.© Each year since World 
War II, we have seen our economy increasingly tied to that of mili- 
taristic nationalism, with the ultimate danger being that of the 
loss of what remains of our sense of freedom and of individuality. 

There can be no doubt that we are witnessing (c) a trend toward 
increasing violence and brutality in our national life.7 To blame 
communism for the problems of the world is bad enough, but tohold 
a handful of homebred communists responsible for our national ills 
is both childish and dangerous to our future well-being. 

Yet, how do we explain the growing pattern of violence in our 
everyday affairs? To such a question, there is no simple answer or 
response. A number of factors are surely involved, factors such as 
the revolt against reason inour everyday affairs; the failure of our 
public school program as an agency of enlightenment; our inability 
to develop an operational value pattern following the breakdown of 
that provided by the Christian tradition; our turning to synthetic 
barbarism as a means of gratifying our frustrations; our naive and 
romantic concept of democracy as a way of life; the passing of our 
agrarian way of life and the rise of our industrialized urban economy. 

Two dominant characteristics of our culture of 1968 are now 
clearly apparent. (1) We are in a state of growing social revolution, 
a revolution that is sweeping over andacross the entire world. 8 The 
way the people of the United States relate themselves to this revo- 
lution is crucial to the future of mankind as well as to our national 
welfare, Increasing reliance on military power can only bring a total 
collapse of Western culture and possibly the end of man. (2) The 
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rise of our urban culture has produced a new kind of individual, an 
individual whose sense of life meaning and value is completely dif- 
ferent from that of his agrarian parents.? Given the state of social 
revolution in which we now find ourselves and the accompanying 
urbanized disoriented self, where and in what direction shall we 
turn? It may well be that in the basic twentieth-century decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court, we shall find our guide fora 
constructive educational policy. 

Probably the most deep - rooted social disease affecting the life 
of the people of the United States is (4) racism. In the report of 
the President's Commission on Civil Disorders, we have affirmed 
what we already know in good conscience, the fact that the United 
States is split into two societies, white and black. This social 
cancer sopervades every aspect of our culture that we are progres- 
sively losing that vestige of humanity which is a part of our demo- 
cratic heritage; in short, we are being Nazified.10 How can we make 
this clear to our people before they go down that fatal path which 
the German people traveled during the era of Adolph Hitler? Must 
we be deluged in a sea of blood, and, if so, to what endand for what 
purpose? 

Today, white racism is being challenged by black racism with a 
total lossof that vision embodied in the democratic aspiration, that 
vision of a life of freedom in a progressively humane society. Man 
being what he is, there is every reason why this should be so, be- 
cause of the semi-slavery to which we continually subject the black 
man. If a Negro has been successful, culturally and otherwise, he 
must have white blood inhim. Always, he is a creature, not a human 
being. Many states continue to pass Jim Crow and other laws which 
seek the separation of white from black, particularly with respect 
to marriage and personal association. Along with these acts of in- 
humanity toward their fellowman by white people, there have been 
the continuing acts of economic and educational discrimination, Now 
that we have civil rights laws and Supreme Court decisions guaran- 
teeing the Negro his freedom and equality, there will be no peace 
among us until racism is buried in its primitive grave. 


SIGNIFICANT SUPREME COURT DECISIONS RELATED TOA 
DEMOCRATIC EDUCATIONAL POLICY 


Of recent date, and equally serious for our peace and security, 
we are being confronted with increasing attacks upon the United 
States Supreme Court. The decisions which have been rendered by 
the Court in an attempt to sustain the freedom rights of each indi- 
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vidual citizen are being perverted into charges of coddling criminals 
and spreading vice. There is a growing cry of "law and order" and a 
submergence of the appeal for "justice under law." Let us look at 
a selected number of these decisions, especially as they relate to 
the need for sustaining and enhancing the quality of a democratic 
educational policy. We shall divide these decisions into those mat- 
ters which relate directly to (a) state authority, (b) church doc- 
trine, and (c) desegregation. 

(a) State authority. Deep significance should be attached to the 
fact that since World War I, there have been numerous legislative 
attempts to vest in the state powers whichof a constitutional right 
belong to the individual. One of the first of such major attempts 
came inthe state of Oregon, where, in1922, the Legislature passed 
a law requiring all children of public school age to attend a public 
school. The Supreme Court of the United States in 1925, in Pierce 
v. Society of Jesus and Mary, declared the law unconstitutional by 
holding that "the statute in suit trespasses, not only upon the 
liberty of the parents individually, but upon their liberty collec- 
tively as well. "ll Here it should be noted that to have granted the 
state monopoly control over the education of the individual was a 
first step onthe road to a fascist way of life in the United States. 

In the case of Minerville v. Gobitis (1939), Associate Justice 
Felix Frankfurter held, in writing the opinion of the Court requir- 
ing the compulsory flag salute in the public schools, that "We live 
by symbols" and that "the flag is the symbol of the nation's power, 
the emblem of freedom in its truest, best sense... .'" While there 
was only one dissenting opinion on the case, that of Chief Justice 
Harlan Stone, three years later, the Court, in the case of West 
Virginia v. Barnette (1942), reversed itself. Associate Justice 
Robert A. Jackson, in writing the opinion, held that public schools 
had no legal or moral right in compelling declarations of belief and 
that "a person gets from a symbol the meaning he puts into it, and 
what is one man's comfort and inspiration is another's jest and 
scorn,"12 Such compulsory unity can of a truth be identified only 
as fascistic, for if there was anything that the Constitution did 
affirm, it was that no public official of a right could prescribe 
what shall be orthodox in politics, nationalism, religion, or confess 
by word his faith in it. 

(b) Church doctrine. Equally significant, but from a reverse point 
of view, have been the pressures exerted by private and church 
groups to receive public money for the support of their creeds or 
pet projects. The issue has been complicated by the fact that there 
is the argument that the individual profits from public support 
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rather than the establishment. These differences involving federal 
aid are apparent among church authorities as well as among those 
who serve the public in the halls of Congress and on the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Ina number of decisions, the Court 
has upheld the idea of the expenditure of public money for the pur- 
chase of textbooks as well as for bus transportation. In a dissenting 
opinion.on these matters, however, Justice Rutledge in Everson v. 
Board of Education of the Township of Irving held that, distant as 
these matters may appear tobe "from acomplete establishment of 
religion," it was "a first step in that direction." 

The problem of the teaching of church doctrine in the public 
schools has been, of all the issues on educational policy, the most 
critical for the judges of the United States Supreme Court. It was 
at Champaign, Illinois, that the issue came to ahead because of the 
use of the public school for the offering of classes in religious in- 
struction in grades four through nine. In an eight-to-one decision 
(1948), the Court held that the integration of the state's compul- 
sory secular education with a program of religious instruction, 
carried on by separate religious sects, was a violation of the First 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United States. That there 
was no governmental hostility toward religion or religious teaching 
in the decision was made evident in the case of Zorach v. Clauson 
(1951), where the Court held that the New York City program of 
released time was not unconstitutional. 

It was not decided, however, by the decisions involving religious 
instruction in the public schools of Champaign, [llinois, and New 
York City just what should be done about the requiring of a prayer 
as a part of the daily classroom activity. This matter came toa 
head in 1962 inthe case of Engel v. Vitale, when the Regents' prayer 
of the State of New York was declared unconstitutional because of 
its inconsistency with the Establishment Clause. The prayer, by 
acknowledging dependence upon an Almighty God and by begging his 
blessings upon students, parents, teachers, and country, was held 
to be in conflict with the right of personal belief. 

(c) Desegregation. Few decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court have so affected educational policy, and few have ever so 
brought to light the limitations of the mind of the American people 
as did the May 17, 1954, decision which gave legal force to the edu- 
cational theory of integration.13 Behind this decision was a long 
history of struggle, from the Dred Scott decision of 1857, which 
declared that the black man was chattel and thus without human 
rights, through the Plesey v. Ferguson (1896) case, which legalized 
racial segregation. In writing the unanimous decision on Brown v. 
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Board of Education of Topeka (1954), Chief Justice Earl Warrenheld 
that "in the field of public education the doctrine of 'separate but 
equal' has no place," 

The public reaction which followed and continues to follow the 
1954 United States Supreme Court decision on racial segregation, 
which did nothing more than reaffirm the constitutional democratic 
rights of every American citizen, has been and continues to be a 
tragic blot upon the soul of the nation at home and around the world. 
Violence relating to the desegregation movement increased from 50 
cases in 1955 to 530 in 1959, only to culminate in the assassination 
of Dr. Martin Luther King in 1968. Propaganda, centered on the 
impeachment of Chief Justice Warren, was spread through the 
southern states, along with political action and a threat to abolish 
the public schools. But the movement which was thought to be a 
social disease of the southern states was soon found to be a can- 
cerous sore affecting the entire body politic of the nation. 


##H#HFE 


Today, there is afoot across the land a movement to undermine 
the power of the Supreme Court and to make it subject to the will 
of the people as expressed through the political party. Ina survey 
carried on by the National Federation of Independent Business Men, 
Inc., it was found that 56 percent of the business men polled (64 
percent in Texas) favored a constitutional amendment providing for 
the election of Supreme Court judges on a six-year-term basis. It 
can be assumed that this movement is one more example of the 
anti- intellectualism that has pervaded American life and culture 
since the beginning of the era of Jacksonian democracy. 

Dr. Kamisar, Professor of Law at the University of Michigan 
Law School, states the case in the following manner: 


The Supreme Court has not downgraded or degraded law en- 
forcement officials. If anything, the American public has-- 
by viewing lawmen as little more than garbage collectors 
and by utilizing our criminal codes as society's garbage 
cans, thus further burdening an already overburdened group 
of police and prosecutors with a lot of stuff which ought 
not to be the criminal law's business. 14 


Surely, there is apeculiar paradox in the mind of a people which de- 
clares itself to be free and consistently acts negatively toward 
those who seek to bring a high quality of intelligence and humanity 
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to the highest levels of governmental operation. 


To call this drift conservatism is to deceive ourselves 
about ourselves and about our destiny asa people. If we 
subordinate the rights of the individual citizen to the power 
of the state and the shouts of the majority, we let aself- 
government go, and if we let self-government go, America 
will go with it. 

What will be left then of all that hope, all that labor, all 
that struggle? Nothing, I think, but the dry wind and the 
can of scorpions and the screaming. 


It is as necessary for the continuation of a democratic way of life 
for the justices of the United States Supreme Court to be free 
from the pressures of negative power as it is for those who repre- 
sent the profession of teaching to be free in their pursuit of 
knowledge. 

The nature of our present crisis is of such a character that we 
would do well to re-examine the fundamental bases on which this 
government of ours was founded. Here, I have particular reference 
to that monumental concept of checks and balances in government 
as worked out in the great historic document of Montesquieu's 
L'Esprit de Lois. Our present naive concept of the Supreme Court, 
as nothing more than an umpire, stands in striking contrast to the 
concept of a Supreme Court judge as alegal philosopher. As worked 
out by the great French scholar, the true judge was a philosopher, 
truly functional and dynamic, keeping alive and making real the on- 
going process which we verbalize so well, but to which we blind 
ourselves because of the poverty of our intellectual environment. 
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THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS OF 
1909-1911 AND THE HOWSE OF LORDS 


William W. MacDonald 
Lamar State College of Technology 


Along with their shattering defeat in the election of 1906, the 
members of the Conservative Party in England found themselves 
quite disunited, The tariff had been one of the maincauses of their 
downfall in the election, but ironically the followers of Joseph 
Chamberlain, the architect of the tariff, had emerged as the 
strongest section of the Party. Their leader's political life ended, 
however, when he suffered a stroke, and Arthur James Balfour, the 
heir apparent, was if anything apathetic on the tariff question. Yet 
despite this disunity between leaders and led, a priority of Con- 
servative Party harmony was erected ona strategy to scuttle the 
Liberal Government's program and nullify as far as possible the 
overwhelming majority of electors, The weapon chosen for such a 
venture was the veto power of the House of Lords, Prompted by 
their political leaders, the Peers vetoed a number of the House of 
Commons' legislative bills that were sinister to their class, but in 
due time overstepped constitutional tradition by excluding the un- 
lamented Budget of 1909 and precipitated the political struggle that 
terminated their institution as a powerful political force. 

After a lapse of some fifty years this whole controversy seems 
faded, freakish and comical; it is indeed difficult not to laugh at 
the old-fashioned rhetoric of the Lords as they defended their 
lives, homes and honor against the rabble-rousing Liberals. The 
Lords, however, were correct in their assumption that retreat 
would not only mean defeat but political oblivion and thus justified, 
from their own political self-interest, in seeking to limit restric- 
tions. The Peers' veto, however, was not used for national purposes 
but for the grossest aims of unscrupulous political partisanship and 
was entirely unjustified in ademocracy. It was difficult inany case 
to reconcile an unrepresentative hereditary Upper Chamber with 
popular republicanism; it was impossible to sanctify one controlled 
not only by a single class but by its most conservative section, the 
"restorationists."" The members of the House of Lords applied the 
brake only when the Liberals were in power; when the Tories were in 
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office they were simply an echo of their brethren in the House of 
Commons, 

The constitutional crisis of 1911, consummated by the Parliament 
Bill, was the most decisive step in English political development 
since the franchise extensions of 1832, 1867, and 1884, to which, in 
some sense,it maybe regardedas a corollary. It ended successfully 
for the Liberal Government not because the Tories were divided or 
weak in debate, but because the Liberals commanded much more 
effective artillery both in Parliament and in their platform. 


II 


The House of Lords crisis, it may be said, embodied a constitu- 
tional conflict more ponderous than any that had occurred since 
that glorious revolution of 1688. On one side there existed the 
House of Commons representing the people, and on the other the 
House of Lords representing themselves. It did not take enormous 
foresight for contemporaries, especially the Liberals, to recognize 
that the two branches of the legislature were in collision and that 
the Lords in their present and obviously unfair parliamentary shape 
were incompatible with the welfare of England. To the Liberals it 
was downright galling to witness the overwhelming Commons majori- 
ty they had enjoyed since 1906 made illusionary by the Conserva- 
tive dominated Upper Chamber and frustrating to be mocked and 
taunted by the Tory parliamentarians and the press for their in- 
ability to effectuate their program. In short, the English Consti- 
tution, according to the Liberals, was bicameral only in appearance. 
In reality there was only one sovereign chamber: the House of Lords 
when the Liberals had a majority in the Commons and the House of 
Commons when the Conservatives were in a majority. It was only a 
natural continuity that the Liberal leaders thereupondetermined to 
bring the discord between the two Houses to a final settlement. 
The result was the prolonged and bitter constitutional crisis which 
was concluded with the passage of the famous Parliament Act of 
1911. 

To comprehend the nature andessence of the struggle which even- 
tually brought the reformation of the Upper House, it is necessary 
to review briefly a series of abortive efforts tolimit the absolute 
veto that the Lords manipulated. In 1835, after the passage of the 
great Reform Bill, several radicals, under the leadership of J. A. 
Roebuck, who represented the philosophical interests of the Utili- 
tarian school, had proposed restraints upon the powers of the Lords. 
Again, in 1867 John Bright washeard rallying dissenting members of 
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Parliament to his banner with the avowed and single purpose to im- 
pose strict qualifications upon the Peers, And again in 1884, after 
the legislating of an even more increasingly democratic franchise, 
John Morley had raised the cry that the Lords must be "mended or 
ended." William Gladstone's last speech before Parliament had 
raised strong condemnations of the Lords' position and warned that 
the Upper Chamber must be revised; and in 1895 the Liberals inti- 
mated that victory at the polls meant victory over the Lords, and 
even went so far as making reform of the Peers' House a plank in 
their election platform. These threatening hints and suggestions, 
of course, remained only suppositions, but theydo demonstrate that 
the crisis of 1909-1911 was no sudden conflict or cataclysmic mo- 
tive for revenge by the Liberal Government but indeed possessed 
profound historical origins. 

In 1906 the Liberals, with the aid of Joseph Chamberlain ard the 
tariff, swept into power with the largest majority of any English 
government and pledged themselves to enact a thorough and compre- 
hensive program of reform. Near the top of the list of proposed 
legislation was that of rectifying the obstructionist outline of the 
House of Lords, and the Liberal ministers once more revived the old 
programs of Roebuck, Bright, and Morley. The Campbell-Bannerman 
resolution of 1907 provided that in case of disagreement between 
both Houses of Parliament, both Chambers wouldelect delegates to 
arrange, if possible, a compromise. If they failed to achieve a 
settlement, the House of Commons could pass the original bill a 
second time, and, if it once more was vetoed by the Peers, the 
Commons could again pass the bill which would then automatically 
become law without the assent of the Lords. Unfortunately, as in 
times past, no action was taken. The members of the House of 
Lords happily stood atophistory crying "Stop!" The Liberal Govern- 
ment stood anxiously awaiting the day when the Lords would presume 
to contest the financial sovereignty of the Commons, To the joy of 
the reformers that day arrived on November 30, 1909, when the 
Lords rejected the Budget. The Lords had overstepped their juris- 
diction, they had injudiciously usurped the fictional Constitution, 
they had indeed unconsciously written their obituary. Lloyd George, 
it is said, rubbed his hands and cried, "We have got them at last." 

It is, however, clearly amistake to interpret the England of 1910 
as a nation on the verge of revolution and the House of Lords as a 
body threatened with violent extinction for throwing out the Budget. 
It was that monument of English political genius, those empirical 
and compromising consciences which permeated the British poli- 
ticians, that actually dominated the governmental scene. There was 
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no doubt that the reform of the Upper Chamber was very much in 
the minds of the Liberals, but there was very little agitation for 
the outright abolition of the House of Lords. There was no organized 
concerted protest on the part of the populace against the Lords, 
for at least half of England was in agreement with the Peers in 
opposition to Lloyd George's Budget. With the exception of the 
Labour members and a handful of radicals, the Liberals in Parlia- 
ment, by and large, were simply interested in transforming the 
House of Lords from abumbling, aristocratic counteractant to the 
closest reflection of the democratic Commons. 

The Lords, however, argued that their House was not only neces- 
sary but beneficial to the English Commonwealth, Their chief argu- 
ment rested upon the assumption that the Peers protected the na- 
tion against the dogmatic and autocratic rule of a legislature which 
indeed the people had elected, but at a particular 1 ¢riod of time; 
however, because the climate of opinion might dramatically change 
overnight, the English people would be left without the opportunity 
to achieve redress for sevenlong years. They contended, moreover, 
that in no way did victory at the polls suggest that the English na- 
tion willingly accepted at every juncture the complex program of 
the winning majority. The members of the House of Lords were, in 
short, determined to play the role of an indifferent philosopher- 
king, subjecting legislation from the House of Commons to cool 
scrutiny for the interests of the state, drastically modifying those 
bills with which they were in partial agreement, murdering those 
bills that were in dire opposition to their political beliefs. 

It is obvious that these contentions were one-sided. In the first 
place, the members of the Upper Chamber were not unconcerned, 
neutral, or intellectual. Toryism completely dominated the halls 
of the Lords, and the vast majority of Peers were men averse to 
serious thought, let alone the often boring tasks of political dis- 
cussions and intrigues, Rather, they were men of fashion who liked 
racing, hunting, sports of all description, save that of sitting in 
the House of Lords, Even whenimportant bills were debated, barely 
a fifth of their members were present. In his famous Limehouse 
speech defending his Budget, Lloyd George portrayed the members 
of the House of Lords as comprised of "backwoodsmen, "' who lived 
in the country all year round and only came to London on special 
emergency for the purpose of voting against Liberal bills; when they 
arrived at Westminster Palace they would hardly know the differ- 
ence between the two Houses of Parliament. George relateda story 
of one rustic nobleman who was supposed to have taken the wrong 
turning in the central lobby, to have wandered into the House of 
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Commons, and to have sat himself down and listened to part of the 
debate before the kindly sergeant-at-arms led him out by the hand 
and directed him to his own House. 

In the second place, the assumption that the Lords protected the 
nation from being dictated to from the Commons was downright 
contradictory. Who protected the English people from the dictates 
of the Lords? Who decided that the undemocratically chosen Peers, 
who admittedly represented landed, vested, and special interests, 
should play god and sit judging over that which was not theirs? Such 
a body, whose composition was so aristocratic as the House of Lords, 
could not possibly exercise the right of control satisfactorily. The 
only reasonable excuse for the Upper House had been slowly dying. 
Land was no longer king in England, and the aristocracy no longer 
exclusively powerful. The English aristocracy had fought and won 
and had now lost its economic power; it was now the mournful duty 
of politics to enlighten the Peers to this occasion by taking away 
their parliamentary hegemony. By hook or by crook the Liberals, 
by dint of their ascendancy, were determined to drag the grasping, 
kicking and screaming members of the House of Lords into the 
twentieth-century. 

The immediate result of the Budget rejection was the dissolution 
of the Liberal Government. The general election of January, 1910, 
produced a vast gain for the Tories, but hardly enough to produce a 
Conservative Government. The Liberals, using the Campbell- 
Bannerman resolution as a model, immediately began formulating a 
Parliament Bill to render the Lords' veto impotent. Yet that legal 
dilemma continually struck the faces of the reformers. How could 
they settle the issue by statute so long as the House of Lords re- 
tained an absolute veto onlegislation of the House of Commons? By 
making use of the Crown's prerogative, they reasoned, to create a 
sufficient number of Peers to change the majority in the House of 
Lords (in this situation a swarm of something like five-hundred new 
Lords was necessary), they could coerce the Lords into assenting to 
their own political death for fear of cheapening the institution and 
creating a profound social revolution. 

Good King Edward VII was, so the legend goes, a liberal who was 
quite willing to surrender tohis Liberal ministers' advice of swamp- 
ing the Lords with over-exposure. But the unforeseen occurred. 
The King died, and the nation prepared for mourning the deceased 
Edward and celebrating for the regaled George. One of the first 
public acts of the new King was to suggest anarmistice in which the 
leaders of both factions could get together in quiet discussion to 
iron out their differences. A Constitutional Conference was ar- 
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ranged and attended by four delegates from each Party. The Con- 
servatives, throwing caution to the wind, dangled all sorts of bar- 
gains before the steadfast noses of the Liberals. They offered to 
discard the hereditary principle of the House of Lords; they were 
quite willing to accept joint - sittings of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment on all matters of constitutional, as opposed to ordinary, legis- 
lation. The one thing they were not willing to sacrifice was the 
essentially conservative character of the House of Lords, and that 
was the one thing which mattered. 

The House of Lords was also laboring to produce alternatives. 
But their labors were misdirected and misspent in attempting to 
postpone the negative reform that the Commons proposed, instead 
of seeking to evaluate themselves positively, an act which could have 
led to constructive reform. Dissension goes far in explaining the 
Lords' stagnation in the face of their own welfare. On the one side 
were the "diehards,"' determined todefend at allcost the privileges 
of the Upper House as it was presently constituted, and on the 
other, those who saw the futility of opposition to change and moved 
to soften the blow that was forthcoming. The old order was dying 
hard and on top of that its members were fighting among them- 
selves. Internal strife is never conducive to strong opposition. 

In November, 1910, after the Lords rejected the Liberal's Parlia- 
ment Bill, the Government was dissolved with the expressed inti- 
mation that if the Liberals were returned victoriously, the King 
would use his prerogative to create the additional Peers necessary 
for passage of the Bill. The election, fought solely on the question 
of the reformation of the Lords, occurred in December, and Parlia- 
ment returned virtually the same composition of the preceding 
Government. The nation made its choice and condemned the efforts 
of the Tory stalwarts to keep their flag flying to thelast. In Feb- 
ruary, 1911, Herbert Henry Asquith again introduced the Parliament 
Bill in the House of Commons, It was exactly the same as the Bill 
of the previous year: that the House of Lords was forbidden to 
amend or alter a Money Bill and that the Speaker of the House of 
Commons was to decide what bills fell under that category; that if 
in three successive sessions the Lords had rejected any bill passed 
by the Commons, it would become law in spite of their veto; and 
that Parliament's duration would be five instead of seven years. 
The debates in the House of Commons on the Bill continued for 
three months, but finally ended with acceptance on May 15, 1911. 
The matter was now entirely in the hands of the Lords. They could 
reject the Bill and be forced to submit through the King's threat of 
new peerage, or they could succumb to the pressure and accept the 
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Bill, Either way rang the death knell of the political power of the 
House of Lords. 

The Tory Lords, in the meantime, had been steadily moving into 
two distinct camps. There emerged on one side the "Ditchers," who 
believed in fighting the Bill every inch of the way, assuming that 
the Liberals would never really dare advise the creation of new 
Peers. In direct opposition to them there existed the "Hedgers," 
consisting of those wholooked to the wall, saw the handwriting, and 
concluded that they should step down and passively vote away their 
powers or, better, militantly keep from voting against a Bill they 
thoroughly detested. Then, too, the House of Lords possessed a 
scattering of Liberals, but whose combined strength was solimited 
as to appear negligible in influence. It was this strange mixture of 
push and pull that debated the Parliament Bill and proceeded to 
mutilate it by various amendments. But on July 20, Balfour, the 
Tory leader in the Commons, received a letter from Asquith in- 
forming him that the amendments which the Lords had inserted in 
the Bill were unacceptable to the Liberals in the House of Commons, 
and that if the Lords refused to step from their tabernacle and bow 
to the will of the Commons, he would ask King George to make use 
of his powers to create a deluge of new Peers. Balfour informed 
Lord Lansdowne, theleader of the Conservative Peers in the House 
of Lords, of the impending disaster and advised him and his con- 
freres to surrender. Lansdowne agreed and immediately rounded up 
some two-hundred Tory Peers to abstain on voting against the Bill, 
thereby providing a guarantee of its passage. 

The "Ditchers," however, were unwilling todie without a struggle. 
Led by Lord Halsbury and Baron Willoughby de Broke, they counted 
in their camp over one-hundred "diehards."" It was the resolute 
opposition of these Tory rebels that gave the long struggle so dra- 
matic a climax. On the tenth of August, amid heated accusations 
of treason and counter-accusations of sedition, the debate entered 
its final stage. In the hushed Chamber the vote, producing a ma- 
jority of only seventeen, transformed the Lords' absolute veto into 
a suspensory veto. Enough of the Conservative Peers had either 
abstained or voted with the Liberal Lords to carry the day. Lord 
Morley, the Liberal leader in the House of Lords, described the 
tense scene: 


As one who had taken part in a thousand parliamentary di- 
visions I felt that the universal strain was far more in- 
tense than any of them -- even the historic night, five and 
twenty years before, when the House of Commons had 
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thrown out the first Home Rule Bill. On that occasion the 
House, excepting the then Prime Minister himself, hada 
good guess of what must be coming. Tonight for the three 
or four hours between my crucial announcement in the 
afternoon and the division at night, the result was still to 
all of us profoundly dark, and dark it remained in the dead 
silence only broken by the counting of the tellers, down to 
the moment of fate. The political genus has been divided 
into two species, those of warm blood and of cold. Tonight 
none were cold, Even in the middle of the division, during 
an accidental pause in the slow stream, the undaunted leader 
of the Diehards whispered to our ministerial teller, 'There! 
I knew that we should beat you! . . .' When the numbers 
were called, the majority for Government was 17-- by so 
narrow a margin had the Crown, and Parliament, Cabinet, 
and the country all escaped the peril. The ministerial party 
were only 80 inthe majority, the Unionists 37, the Prelates 
13. If less than half a score of these had changed their 
minds over their dinners and gone the other way, the razor 
edge could not have been crossed. 


History was made that warm August night when the aristocracy 
of England passed into oblivion, a picturesque legend of an age that 
failed to linger. And the House of Lords could be no Phoenix re- 
generating itself from the ashes of self-immolation, for the Parlia- 
ment Bill was now a Parliament Act; the House of Lords could delay 
legislation but could not stop any on which the House of Commons 
insisted, The repercussions of the Act were immense. It meant 
the death of the old order and the resignation of Balfour as the 
leader of the Conservatives. But above all it meant the triumph of 
the likes of John Lilburne, Jeremy Bentham, John Bright, William 
Gladstone, and hundreds of men long forgotten, Democracy had burst 
upon the England of 1911, and within a few years Ireland as well. 


iil 


The Lords were scarcely the villainous feudal Barons or blissful 
dolts of Lloyd George's imagination, but they did sorely want to 
retain their right of ruining good Liberal bills. The description of 
them as old-fashioned and useless was an apt portrait, but it 
bothered them not in theleast. Unfortunately, they did not realize 
that life consists of change, that nothing stands still, that today's 
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values are often only fit for tomorrow's bargains. Clinging to the 
realities of a blurred past, they were determined to defend their 
inherited rights, their utterly dead cause tothe death. And if their 
struggle appears absurd, it does serve toillustrate that politics is 
in many ways a reflection of a nation's future. The Parliament Act 
slowly began to put the English government back where it belonged, 
in the hands of the English people. 

The Lords were, of course, themselves to blame, for it was 
clearly unwise to taunt an opponent who had just been returned to 
Parliament with one of those majorities about which politicians 
dream. If they had delayed their aggression and prudently used their 
veto, they might have retained their political power a few years 
longer, although it is inconceivable to imagine the House of Lords, 
a facade of eighteenth- century beliefs, in harmony with a nation 
atxious to beginliving acentury that was already adecade old. Time 
is an unconquerable foe, and the Peers were forced to the wall. 

It is, however, altogether another England that emerges when one 
recalls those years before the Great War. Interesting, perhaps 
fascinating, is the radical difference between post - World War I 
England and its Victorian predecessor, Although the War certainly 
thrust upon England a new outlook, it of itself changed nothing but 
only hastened everything. Rather, the seeds of change were sowed 
during those years of political ferment between 1900 and 1914, and 
the Parliament Bill was just one of a series of struggles between 
two doomed powers: between that middle-class philosophy that ran 
the gamut from the Spencerian individualism of Cobden tothe T.H. 
Greenism of Lloyd George and which went under the name of "Lliberal- 
ism, " and the landed wealth that passed for aristocracy and found 
its protector and symbol in the House of Lords. This reflective 
view is of an England on the threshold of political maturity, a 
Britain far outstripping anineteenth-century conception of nobility 
and laissez faire. 

The importance of the Parliament Bill, therefore, lies not in the 
obvious fact that it removed the last serious obstacle to English 
democracy, but in the fact that it seriously weakened the defenses 
of the politically powerful propertied classes and so assisted the 
advance of British socialism. If the Lords were allowed to run 
roughshod over the reform bills, secured through popular sover- 
eignty, the will of the majority of the people in England would have 
been frustrated by that of the upper-class. Such an historical de- 
velopment would have retarded that typically English gradualist 
approach to social democracy and thus re-inforced the Marxist 
thesis of the class struggle, hitherto relegated in Britain to a 
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minor role, that immediate and violent revolution was the solution 
for the emancipation and satisfaction of the working classes. In 
meeting and defeating the challenge of the House of Lords, there- 
fore, the Liberals swept the political roads for the social paths of 
progress and change; but in so doing they paved the way for the 
Labor Party to replace them as the logical British leader of eco- 
nomic, social, and political reform. 


BRITISH IMPACT OW RUSSIAN EDUCATION 
AND CULTURE, 1553-1762 


Emmett M. Partin 
University of Pennsylvania 


Russia was not sufficiently advanced before the reign of Catherine 
the Great to permit widespread penetrationof British educational, 
economic, and political theories. Nevertheless, there were signifi- 
cant examples of British influence in Russian educational and cul- 
tural matters from the beginning of Anglo-Russian commercial re- 
lations in the middle of the sixteenth century. ! 

Even before the reign of Peter the Great, Russian tsars employed 
the services of British professional men and artisans. Ivan IV en- 
gaged British doctors, apothecaries, and military personnel.2 High 
regard for British physicians was to be evident in the courts of 
Russian rulers for over two centuries. At least one of these doc- 
tors occupied himself in a form of scholarship while in Russia. 
Mark Ridley, a court physician, from 1574 to 1599, compiled a 
Russian-English and English-Russian dictionary. Although there are 
errors inspelling and inthe summary of Russian grammar which the 
manuscript, now in the Bodleian Library, contains, its value lies in 
the fact that it is arecord of Moscow word usage at the endof the 
sixteenth century. In addition, the dictionary contains 300 botani- 
cal names, aclassified list of birds, and a Latin-Russian vocabulary 
of the names of plants.3 It is not improbable that some of Ridley's 
friends employed this manuscript in learning the Russian language 
after the doctor's return to England. 

Both Boris Godunov and Michael Romanov hada high regard for the 
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British in intellectual and educational matters. Godunov had ambi- 
tious educational plans for his country. He even thought of estab- 
lishing a university, and in preparation for this step, he invited 
several foreigners to become faculty members. Among those invited 
was John Dee, the English mathematician. 4 This plan was too am- 
bitious for Russia at this time, and the country would have to wait 
a century and a half before it was to possess a university. 

Godunov also sent in 1601-1602 eighteen young Russians to foreign 
countries to obtain their education. Four of these went to England. 
It was not until the reign of Michael Romanov that further word is 
heard of these students.5 In 1621 Michael seems to have remem- 
bered that these Russians had not returned, and he asked James I 
that they be sent back to Russia. In the Tsar's message to the 
privy council in the following year, he indicated that he had a great 
need for these students. Unfortunately, for Michael, only one of 
these was in England at the time. The Russian scholar then in Eng- 
land, Michael Alphery, a graduate of Oxford, had an interview with 
the Russian ambassador, Pogozhevo, and affirmed that he wished to 
remain in England. The English government would not compel him to 
leave against his wish. Thus Godunov had failed in his original plan 
to educate Russians abroad for service at home. 

Ivan Almanzenov was sent by Michael Romanov to study at Cam- 
bridge. In 1630, the Tsar wrote to King Charles I that the Russian 
youth had to depend solely on his father, a Moscow translator, for 
his support. Michael suggested that the English government pay for 
the youth's special privileges in Russia, and Charles I agreed to this 
plan, 6 

Englishmen, sent to Russia on commercial and diplomatic ven- 
tures, at times engaged in intellectual endeavors. When Sir Dudley 
Digges was sent by King James I to Russia in 1618 to discuss a loan 
which Michael Romanov had requested, John Trandescant accompanied 
him. The latter, whohad established in England a museum of natural 
history and botanical garden, spent his several months in Russia 
studying plant and animal life. He was even permitted to use one of 
Michael Romanov's boats in his examination of the plants on the 
islands in the Delta of the Dvina River. Trandescant carried back 
to England specimens of Russian plant life, and at least one plant 
of that country, the Rosa Muscovita, was listed in the Trandescant 
Catalogue as late as 1656. Trandescant shared his findings with 
John Parkinson, a London apothecary and herbalist, who refers to 
his friend's comments about Russia in two publications, PARADISUS 
TERRETRIS (1629) and THEATRUM BOTANICUM (1640). 7 
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Another learned man who accompanied Digges on his journey to 
Russia was Dr. Richard James. This Englishman learned Russian 
and compiled a vocabulary of 2,500 words and expressions which he 
brought back to England.’ The significance of this manuscript, 
which is in the Bodleian Library, lies in the fact that it contains a 
large number of words of a special or technical nature as well as 
many rare words which are not found in other existing texts from 
that period, 9 

Peter the Great, while he was in England to learn of foreign 
naval affairs and shipbuilding, laid the groundwork for significant 
British influence in Russian education. Aware that Russia couldnot 
make progress unless it had schools to prepare its own technicians 
and scientists, Peter proposed to begin a technical school. He in- 
formed Sir David Mitchell, his military advisor in England, of his 
plans and of his needs for teachers. Mitchell, who was from Aber- 
deen, recommended that he enlist the services of Henry Farquharson, 
a mathematician and astronomer at Aberdeen University.19 Peter 
had an interview with the professor, who signed on April 17, 1698, 
a contract to serve as a teacher in the proposed Russian school, 11 

On April 17, 1698, four days before his departure from England, 
Peter instructed his fellow countryman, Pyotr Posnikov, to inspect 
suitable schools and to recruit two additional instructors of navi- 
gation for the proposed school. The two Englishmen recruited were 
Stephen Gwyn and Richard Grice, graduates of the Royal Mathe- 
matical School of Christ's Hospital. 12 

Gwyn, Grice and Farquharson arrived in Moscow in August, 1699, 
and Peter signed the decree establishing the Moscow School of 
Mathematics and Navigation on January 14, 1701. Farquharson was 
made director of the institution, and Gwyn and Grice were named 
instructors in navigation. 13 

Peter, with the aid of Farquharson, outlined the organization and 
curriculum of the Moscow school. It is evident that the Royal 
Mathematical School in London was its prototype. The Moscow 
School of Mathematics and Navigation, like the London School, was 
divided into a preparatory department and a mathematical or naval 
school. The Royal Mathematical School of London trained teachers 
of mathematics and navigation as wellas naval officers; the Russian 
institution trained students in these fields, and, in addition, pre- 
pared students to become teachers, architects, engineers, civil 
servants, artillery officers, clerks, and craftsmen. The curricula 
of the naval department of the two schools were the same, with the 
exception that the Moscow school required English, whereas the 
English school did not. In both schools the age for admission was 
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listed as twelve, but inpractice the Russian entrants were older. 14 

There were many difficulties in beginning the school. The language 
barrier was no small problem. The English teachers studied Russian 
while their pupils studied English. The lectures were prepared in 
English and translated into Russian. With the aid of a Russian 
mathematician, Magnitsky, the first textbooks by Farquharson and 
Gwyn were published in Russian in 1703. That, in spite of these 
difficulties, the school was popular is indicated by the fact that 
there were 400 students by 1706. Farquharson himself by 1710 had 
taught fifty navigators who were sent to England to complete their 
naval course. The Moscow School of Mathematics and Navigation 
functioned until 1715, when the naval department was transferred 
to St. Petersburg and became the Naval Academy. Both Farquharson 
and Gwyn moved to the new school as professors. 15 

The cultural contributions of another British citizen in Russia 
under Peter's reign should be mentioned. Dr. Robert Erskine was 
the British citizen who was probably most closely associated with 
the Tsar. He entered Russian service in 1704 and was appointed by 
Peter asArchiator or Chief of the Ministry of Medical Affairs, and 
in this capacity he was a key figure in the acquisition and distribu- 
tion of medicines throughout Russian territory.16 Erskine was a 
man of great learning and possessed a library of 4, 200 books, a 
significant collection in the Russia of this period. Another English- 
man in Peter's services, John Perry, commented that Dr. Erskine 
had instructed the Tsar "in the curiosities of Nature"17 and kept 
him informed when the eclipses would occur. 

Although, from the death of Peter until the beginning of the reign 
of Catherine the Great, German and French were the dominating 
foreign influences in the development of Russian culture and thought, 
it should not be concluded that British influence was not felt in 
educational and cultural matters. The Academy of Sciences at St. 
Petersburg, which had been planned by Peter, was actually estab- 
lished by adecree of his widow, Catherine I, on February 23, 1725, 18 
There were contacts between the Royal Society of London and the 
Russian Academy of Sciences almost from the opening of thelatter 
learned society. George Friedrich Muller was elected to member- 
ship in the Royal Society on December 10, 1730,19 and Sir Hans 
Sloane, president of the Royal Society, was elected amember of the 
Academy of Sciences in St. Petersburg in 1734, 20 

The Russian Academy of Sciences in 1733 informed members of 
the Royal Society of a most interesting proposal. It was the inten- 
tion of the members of the Academy of St, Petersburg to begin a 
collection of treatises and documents relating to Russian history 
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which would be published at intervals in Russian and German. 21 One 
of the stated purposes of the work was "to bring to Light, from 
Time to Time, all that has hitherto remained unknown to foreign 
nations about the Russian History, or has not been sufficiently in- 
quired into, nor cleared up in printed Histories. "22 

Furthermore, the Russian academicians requested in this com- 
munication source materials: 


These are therefore todesire such Persons as are provided 
with proper Materials for our Design, and are inclined to 
communicate them to the World, in their own Names, or 
without mention of them if they had rather, to send them 
either in the Russian, or any other language, into the Secre- 
tary's Office of the Academy of Sciences. . . .23 
The correspondence contained a classification of materials which 
were tobe included in the history. 24 This message is important not 
only because it illustrates the communication between the Russian 
and British societies, but it also reflects the international nature 
of learning in the period, 

It is well, at this point, to consider an English influence upon the 
versatile scholar, Mikhail Lomonosov. It was in his study with 
Christian Wolff that he became acquainted with Robert Boyle's 
ideas which were to determine the direction of his scientific study. 
Lomonosov was fascinated with the English scientist's investigation 
of the invisible particles of which all substances are composed. 
Boyle's work convinced him that one must study these particles 
with the aid of physics, chemistry, and mathematics. 25 

When speaking of Lomonosov, it is impossible to forego mention- 
ing one of his proposals which, had it been carried out, would have 
affected not only Anglo- Russian intellectual relations, but would 
have made a worthy contribution to international education. In a 
speech given in 1759, a Dissertation onGreater Exactitude in Navi- 
gation, he proposed the establishment of an international Academy 
of Navigation. In this institution, trained astronomers, mathema- 
ticians, hydrographers, and mechanicians "would strive only to in- 
crease the safety of seafaring by means of new and useful inven- 
tions." 26 To achieve this purpose, the aforementioned personnel 
would choose from all books all information useful to the science of 
navigation and issue it in condensed form. There would be deter- 
mined in a general council what subjects were tobe investigated and 
the methods of inquiry tobe used. A most important aspect of the 
plan was "to attract scientifically trained men to important navi- 
gational enterprises and to encourage such qualified people by the 
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promise of proper compensation."27 Another function of the acad- 
emy would be to arrange travel by scientists. The plan is interest- 
ing not only as a suggestion for international cooperation in learn- 
ing. Lomonosov's view for condensing information in a given field 
of knowledge would seem to put him considerably ahead of his time. 
The proposal to use the center only for peaceful means reminds one 
of more recent arguments concerning the use of the atom. 

There are other examples of intellectual exchange between Russia 
and England that should be mentioned. Leonard Euler, 28 who had 
been a member of the Academy of St. Petersburg, communicated 
his views concerning the Russian-sponsored Behring expedition which 
was completed in 174129 to the Royal Society.30 James Mounsey, a 
British physician in Russian service, sent information to the Royal 
Society.31 Jonas Hanway, the British philanthropist and merchant, 
became acquainted with the historian Vasili Nikitich Tatishchev. In 
1745, this Russian communicated in aletter to Hanway his desire to 
present an English translation of his ISTORIYA ROSSISKAYA to the 
Royal Society.32 Later, Tatishchev informed John Cook,33 a British 
physician serving in Russia, that he had offered the work to the 
Royal Society, but the organizationhad not been willing to remuner- 
ate him properly. Cook commented that the Russian historian was 
acquainted with the ideas of Locke, Bacon, and Sir Isaac Newton, as 
well as The Spectator. 

From the preceding paragraphs, it can be seen that British in- 
fluence entered Russian education and culture before the rule of 
Catherine the Great through several channels. British citizens who 
were in Russia on diplomatic and commercial assignments and those 
in the service of the Tsars at times engaged in intellectual en- 
deavors, which subsequently served to benefit both English and 
Russian scholarship. Both Boris Godunov and Michael Romanov sent 
students to England to receive their higher education, Peter the 
Great founded the Moscow School of Mathematics and Navigation, 
and not only was the institution modelled after the Royai Mathe- 
matical School of Christ's Hospital, but the first faculty of the 
Russian school consisted of three British citizens. With the open- 
ing of the Academy of Sciences at St, Petersburg, an intellectual 
exchange of ahigher nature occurred between English and Russians. 
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Stewart E. Fraser and William W. Brickman, A HISTORY OF IN- 
TERNATIONAL AND COMPARATIVE EDUCATION: NINETEENTH- 
CENTURY DOCUMENTS (Glenview, Illinois: Scott, Foresman and 
Co., 1968), 495 pages. $10.75. 


Two distinguished scholars in the field of international and com- 
parative education have selected 32 descriptions of 19th century 
European education--most of these by American authors--and 30 
descriptions of 19thcentury American education--most of these by 
European authors, Stewart E. Fraser, Director of the International 
Center, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, 
was primarily responsible for the selections, their editing, and the 
introduction to each. William W. Brickman, Professor of the 
History of Education and Comparative Education, University o f 
Pennsylvania, prepared the historical introduction, the valuable 
survey of international and comparative education from ancient 
times to the present, and compiled the extensive bibliography. 
There are also introductory chapters on European and American 
education, 

The book is fittingly dedicated to two respected scholars: Clifton 
L. Hall, now retired as Professor of Education at George Peabody 
College for Teachers, where he taught the History and Philosophy 
of Education and was Stewart Fraser's senior colleague for many 
years; and Isaac L. Kandel, recently deceased Professor of Interna- 
tional and Comparative Education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, with whom William Brickman was long associated. 

This collectionis invaluable, first in providing easy access to over 
60 pertinent selections which students and others would have dif fi- 
culty finding in scattered sources often available only in larger 
university libraries; and secondly, in the excellent content of the 
historical introduction, the introductory chapters on European and 
American education, the brief biographical prefaces to each selec- 
tion--which also describe the circumstances under which they were 
written, and the extensive bibliography. 

The work is a comprehensive textbook suitable for courses in 
History of Education, International Education, Comparative Educa- 
tion, and advanced Social Foundations of Education. It is also a 
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valuable reference collection for large and small libraries, special 
curriculum collections, and for students and others interested in 
professional education. We are indebted tothe authors, long estab- 
lished and respected scholars in their fields, for this collection 
which will not soon be surpassed, 


Franklin Parker 
West Virginia University 


John D. Pulliam, HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN AMERICA (Columbus, 
Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co., 1968), 122 pages. $1.40. 


That there is a need for a sound, concise survey of American 
educational history can hardly be doubted by those of us who have 
ever struggled with "foundations" and "survey" of American educa- 
tion courses. If I, for one, could count ona brief survey text to 
be reasonably sound with the matter it treats I would be delighted. 
Outside of Robert Ulich's wider scope EDUCATION IN WESTERN 
CULTURE, * I have yet to find an adequate brief survey of Ameri- 
can educational history. When I say adequate I mean a text that is 
well written and does not have to have substantial sections of it at 
least questioned if not corrected. 

One way totest the soundness of ahistory of American education 
text is to look at its treatment of certain topics such as progres- 
sive educational thought, religion and the schools, or the Puritan 
Commonwealth. In these areas one can especially note an all too 
common tendency by American educational historians to unwittingly 
become engulfed in an ideological battle with his own past conflicts, 
either with his religious background or with the memory of his own 
or his mentor's battles in Progressive/Traditional school contro- 
versies, Such an emotional involvement may indeed produce fine 
sermons but rarely fine history. 

I do not mean that it is impossible to be serious about and write 
about anera, an idea, a person or an institution without in some 
fundamental sense being personally involved. At the very least it 
is the writer's own interest that isimplicated inhis very choice of 
matters tobe investigated, Furthermore, there is a sense in which 
any inquiry is on one level asearch for the self as H. Stuart Hughes 
puts it. However, it is one thing to be aware of the subjective di- 
mension of historical inquiry and another to get soinvolved in waging 


*New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc., 1965. 
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one's own battles that he loses the "historical imagination" so essen- 
tial to one who even hopes to recreate the past in some meaningful 
sense. 

Pulliam has done what so many writers of history of education 
texts have done. He finds it difficult to view schooling in an his- 
torical context. He rather continuously wages certain battles of 
the Progressives of the early twentieth century whenever he treats 
of schooling in the colonial or post-colonial period of American his- 
tory. When the issue of religion in schools arises he likewise tends 
to superimpose a special kind of liberal ideology that denies the 
reader a feel for what religion might have meant in the Puritan 
Commonwealth or in New York during the 1840's. 

What we have in HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN AMERICA is a work 
that ranges from sermonizing to a rather superficial treatment of 
ideas and events that are alleged to impinge on the development of 
schooling in America. The almost condescending superficiality of 
the book is evident in the very beginning where Pulliam notes that 
the "broadly chronological organization of the book is justified by 
the ease with which a novice may grasp and understand the mate- 
rial." (p.1) One may appropriately ask what "grasp" and "under- 
stand" mean outside of possibly referring to an aid to memory. 

Pulliam goes onto suggest that heis "not so muchconcerned with 
dates, laws, and administrative structures as with evaluating, 
understanding, and criticizing the present curricula, goals, organi- 
zation, and practices of the schools. It is hoped that historical 
perspective will be strengthened by reading this book." (pp.1-2) Yet 
he then proceeds to begin every chapter with a page of "Significant 
Dates for the Period." Moreover, the text itself is confined toa 
rather isolated treatment of dates, laws, events, and ideas. For 
instance, one notes on page 37 where he is discussing the period of 
the American Revolution paragraph headings entitled "Early National 
Legislation," and "State Laws." Within these paragraphs one finds 
names and dates of ordinances, state laws supporting higher educa- 
tion, and states admitted to the union. All these, moreover, are 
presented in a rather encyclopedic manner. 

Based on the reading of this book one must conclude that the au- 
thor has little knowledge of thehistory of the ideas that influenced 
American educational thought beyond the bare labels referred to in 
the text. The text is rather reminiscent of high school history 
texts. Space limitations permit but one examplehere of this super- 
ficiality. This instance is selected because it also suggests a lack 
of sensitivity to the American scene of the late 1960's. In his dis- 
cussion of education in the South after the Civil War some expres- 
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sions he uses are particularly suggestive of high school texts: "The 
War Between the States" (p. 62) and "colored children" (p.65). Fur- 
ther, to remark that "Southerners, bitter about their treatment 
after the conflict and fearful of Negropower, set about to undo the 
mischief of the reconstruction era," (p.63) is to indicate that re- 
cent studies and debate on the Reconstruction Era was not reviewed, 
Moreover, when one refers to the bibliographies at the end of each 
chapter one never sees reference to primary sources. Only history 
of American education text books are cited, and usually the weaker 
ones at that. And even after confining the bibliography in a history 
text to secondary sources he fails to even refer to substantial 
works such as those of Cremin in his bibliographies on either the 
period of the common schools or the pre-World WarI era and Bailyn 
on the Colonial period. 

Among other criticism that could be made are those with regards 
to logic and grammar, a careless duplication of a bibliography on 
page 78 and 79, the use of trite expressions, unwarranted and un- 
sound generalizations, and the like. 

What is stillneeded is a survey text that, though brief, is sound 
historically, well-written, and suggestive. It should be suggestive 
with regard to avenues of further inquiry. This canbe done by means 
of citations of good primary and secondary sources as well as the 
way ideas are treated. Again, as an example of what I mean, I re- 
fer to Robert Ulich's work cited earlier. In afew pages onHumanism 
he can not only explicate the concept to a surprisingly sophisticated 
level but suggest that there is more than has been said and further 
suggest where one might look if he is interested. 


Joseph Kirschner 
University of Kansas 


Erich Kahler, THE MEANING OF HISTORY (New York: The World 
Publishing Company), 224 pages. $2.25. 


The meaning of history has amused men for centuries. Napoleon 
believed that history was a "fable agreed upon," Voltaire argued 
that "history is little else than a picture of human crimes and mis- 
fortunes, " while the satirical American critic Ambrose Bierce ob- 
served that "history is an account, mostly false, of events, mostly 
unimportant, which are brought about by rulers, mostly fools, and 
soldiers, mostly knaves."" The meaning of history has also baffled 
men for centuries, from Polybius and Thucydides in Greek civiliza- 
tion to Arnold Toynbee and Marc Bloch in the twentieth-century. 
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An understanding of history, however, is profoundly significant, for 
the problem of the meaning of history is the problem of the mean- 
ing of man and the problem of the meaning of life. 

Viewed narrowly, Erich Kahler's brilliant study is a critical re- 
assessment of the efforts of a number of great thinkers to deal 
with the riddle of history. In its larger setting it is a penetrating 
investigation of the philosophy of history in its modern setting and 
of the two types of modern approaches to history, that is, the 
speculative, emphasizing the meaning of history, and the critical, 
emphasizing the epistemology and logic of history. The two inquiries 
form a whole; taken together they provide a persuasive reinterpre- 
tation of the theories of such thinkers as Vico, Kant, Hegel, and 
Marx. 

Kahler's major premise is that history is neither synonymous 
with historiography nor the awareness of historical consciousness. 
He believes with Montesquieu that the principal current of events 
carries all specific events. History is, by nature, a continuum; it 
is also perpetual change; and the great problems of the study of 
history derive from the antithesis of these two attributes. Kahler 
finds that what is basically history is the coherent unfolding of 
interaction between live experience and historical happening on the 
one hand, and on the other, the accumulation of historical aware- 
ness. This indissoluble interaction between actuality and conceptu- 
ality, and the history of history, is the record of this expanding 
interaction in which in its entirety is inherent in our present exis- 
tence, whether registered consciously or sunk into the unconscious. 

Kahler's perceptive and provocative analysis of the meaning of 
history is an important work, especially to us of the tension-filled 
and anxiety-ridden contemporary world, for our failure to compre- 
hend the present arises ineluctably from our ignorance of the past. 
His study not only probes the past, but furnishes numerous insights 
into the present situation, andeven permits reasonable understand- 
ing of the future. 


William W. MacDonald 
Lamar State College of Technology 


THE FRENCH STUDENT REVOLT: THE LEADERS SPEAK (Hill and 
Wang, 1968). 


The chubby faced Cohn-Bendit, known in the US as "Dany the Red," 
quick - witted and almost comical challenger of "le grand Charles," 
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appears once again in his interview with Jean Paul Sartre. We are 
astonished with the perceptiveness of his predictions which seem to 
be coming true even though his ideological framework is foreign to 
the American radical movement. With him also are Alain Geismar, 
Jaques Sauvageot, and other "leaders of the events of May and June 
in France." The FRENCH STUDENT REVOLUTION was one of the 
first instant books to appear after the student uprising and is now 
available in translation. It was hastily edited series of interviews 
and documents which came from the under- thirty revolutionaries 
who brought all of France to ahalt and who stand behind the DeGaulle 
government's long overdue recognition that the university must be 
overhauled on a scale unprecedented since Napoleon. 

The student has become a twentieth century enigma. No advanced 
technological civilization can do without them. Yet the very same 
forces which go to build the society in today's factory-like univer- 
sities also create a "class" with a more-than-average ''conscious- 
ness." Jaques Sauvageot, leader of the UNEF, largest of the French 
student unions, says "Students are expected to have acertain criti- 
cal intelligence, while their studies are such that they are not 
allowed to exercise it. On the other hand, they realize that in afew 
years' time they will not be able to find a part to play in society 
that corresponds to their training. This dual phenomenon is, I be- 
lieve, the basic cause of their revolution. In the immediate future, 
the most important monopoly in every society will be the monopoly 
of education, for the economic development depends on it. And in 
every country, and not just in capitalist ones, the students are 
determined to reject any ideological subjection. " 

Iam struck today, just asI was in Paris last spring, by the acuity 
and intelligence of these "revolutionaries."" True, they often speak 
through some version of a quasi-marxist framework which they take 
in a symbolic and highly revised fashion as a critique of contempo- 
rary society. But this symbolic marxism is just as short tempered 
with the extant forms of Communism as it is with capitalism. The 
venom directed at the French Communist Party and the rejection 
of both the USA and the USSR is clear enough sign of disaffection. 
Czechoslovakia comes closer to the student sympathies and the 
events of Prague repeat the tristesse of Parislater inthe summer. 

But the evenements of May were their own and they were pro- 
claimed as the first major attempt at "student power." Of course 
the wisest among them, Cohn-Bendit included, knew from the very 
beginning that students do not constitute a classical revolutionary 
force, ™ - We must abandon the theory of the 'leading vanguard’ 
and replace it by a much simpler and more honest one of the active 
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minority functioning asa permanent leaven, pushing for action with- 
out ever leading it. . . . In certain objective situations--with the 
help of an active minority--spontaneity can find its old place inthe 
social movement. Spontaneity makes possible the forward drive, 
not the orders of a leading group." 

The rise of "student power," clearly most dramatic in Paris to 
date, is an international phenomenon and its effects are yet to be 
reckoned with. But for Americans there lurks a curious role behind 
the scenes. I was struck in France last spring by the lack of refer- 
ences tothe occupations of American universities even prior to the 
occupation of the Sorbonne. Yet "student power" is an American 
phrase and export. The stronger American role and perhaps indirect 
cause of some of the French uprising, however, lies farther away-- 
in Vietnam. For whether we like it or not, and whether we agree or 
not, the spector of the monolithic andnapalm equipped USA fighting 
the Missouri-sized country of Vietnam has become the symbolic 
equivalent for the under-thirty radical just as the Nazi era became 
the symbol for the moral consciousness of some of us over-thirty. 
The Russell - Sartre tribunal was listened to more attentively and 
sympathetically in France and one of the worst "crimes" of the 
French police in the student mind was the use of "American type" 
nauseous gas such as that used in Vietnam. 


In fact, as Sauvegeot points out, ". . . the Vietnam Committees 
were initially very important. Many groups formed around militants 
from Vietnam Committees." The formation of radical groups, 


originally directed against the US involvement in Vietnam, later to 
be directed against local establishments was a widespread occur- 
rence in all of Europe. Only after the Paris talks began did those 
energies erupt full force against the universities. 

This disaffection with the US and all super-powers and this rise 
of "student power" gives pause for thought. For that reason THE 
FRENCH STUDENT REVOLT should be well read by academics of all 
stripes. 


Don Ihde 
Southern [linois University 


Ronald Reagan, THE CREATIVE SOCIETY (New York: Devin-Adair 
Company, 1968), 143 pages. Paperback $2.00. 


Ronald Reagan, Republican Governor of California, excerpts and 
distills seventeen speeches outlining his social and political phi- 
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losophy. 

The publishers state that Reagan writes his own speeches and 
indicate that the Governor has wide experience in business, labor, 
the theater and politics. They quote Reagan's explanation of his 
change a few years back from liberal New Deal Democrat to con- 
servative Republican. Reagan grew up in a small town and went toa 
small college. He was obliged to assumehis share of the community 
burden by taking a stand on controversial issues, becoming "involved" 
and being an "activist." This is why Reagan started as a liberal. 
But later Reagan came "to realize that a great many so-called 
liberals aren't liberals--they will defend tothe death your right to 
(Which is a take-off on Voltaire far from origi- 
nal with Reagan that has been used over the years by men of all 


" 


agree with them. 


opinions to describe opponents. ) 

Reagan's opening speech defines the Creative Society--a phrase 
remarkably like Lyndon Johnson's Great Society. Reagan's Creative 
Society seeks to mobilize the full and voluntary resources of the 
people. It is not a retreat into the past but updates the "dream 


" 


that gave birth to this nation." It protects the worker against the 
lazy man, and the taxpayer against the tax spender. 

Akey phrase isin aspeech to the National Sand and Gravel Associ- 
ation, "The Last Island of Freedom." 'We stand here on the only 
island of freedom that is left in the whole world. There is no place 
to flee to. . . no place to escape to. We defend freedom here or 
it is gone. There is no place for us to run, only to make a stand. 
And if we fail, I think we face telling our children, and our chil- 
dren's children what it was we found more precious than freedom." 

The Governor's dithyramb pulls the world out of context and makes 
the loneliness and pathos of the United States extreme. Reagan is 
not able to see other "islands" that aspire todemocracyand the good 
life such as Canada, Great Britain, France, Germany, Switzerland, 
and Australia. 

The great enemy inour land is an overbearing and oversized govern- 
ment. Reagan attacks federal bureaucracy and gobble - de - gook. 
"Youknow that there is adoor in the nation's capitol, in the General 
Services Administration, and the sign on this door, I think illus- 
trates what canhappen with government, It says: General Services 
Administration, Management Division, Utility Room. Custodian... 
It's the broom closet," 

Reagan guards the broom closet and America against such mean- 
ingless confusion and bombast. 

On the Negro question Reagan is bold, forthright and ambivalent, 
in one breath. He is against discrimination. Yet on open housing he 
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moves in two directions. The California Governor opposes restric- 
tive covenants in large real estate operations but wants no govern- 
ment interference with the "individual's right to the disposition of 
his own property." (Reagan's desire for the individual to be able to 
discriminate in the sale of property because of color has now run 
into an impasse with the recent United States Supreme Court deci- 
sion citing a century-old law against discrimination. ) 

On Martin Luther King, Reagan tells us that our nation died a 
little when Martin Luther King died-- "whatever your opinion of 
King, whether you approved or disapproved," 

Reagan feels that King died because of compromises that all have 
made on law and morality. This applies to bigots and racists of all 
color, and to the violent and to the non-violent. The blame is with 
"those who today, black and white, say it is up to us as individuals 
to decide which laws will be obeyed and which laws broken." 

Reagan obviously finds that Martin King's ideology - theology of 
non-violent resistance contributed to King's assassination. King's 
doctrine that ahigher law justified civil disobedience helped create 
a breakdown in law and order-- which is what reactionary whites 
have been saying in the South and William F. Buckley of NATIONAL 
REVIEW has been saying in the North. 

On Vietnam Reagan is noble and virile, and uncertain. He wants 
America to stay in Vietnam to win but thinks that we got there 
strangely and mysteriously. Reagan blames blunders of the Demo- 
cratic Kennedy administration but is silent on support given by the 
Republican Eisenhower administration to the South Vietnamese Diem 
regime and the consequences of this support in miring America in 
the Vietnamese bog. 

Reagan wants no stop in the bombing. We should fight now in 
southeast Asia so that we will not have to take a stand on our own 
beaches later against Communism. Yet Reagan couples firmness 
with queasiness. "Isn't it time that we either win this war or tell 
the American people why we can't? Isn't it time to recognize the 
great immorality of sending our neighbors' sons to die with the 
hope we can do so without angering the enemy too much? Isn't this 
a throwback to those jungle tribes sacrificing a few of their select 
young on a heathen altar to keep the volcano from exploding?.. . 
Ours is the concept that an individual's rights are inviolate, and 
thus we are deeply disturbed at the idea that young men canbe asked 
to die for a cause unless the cause is worth winning and worth in- 
volving the total effort of all of us collectively." 

Although the Governor takes an all-or-nothing stance, he leaves 
the door ajar for escape. He flavors militancy with phrases from 
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the language of protest--worrying over the constitutional rights of 
draftees. 

Although Reagan's repeated theme is freedom, he is doubtful 
about academic freedom. Professors and students who seek aca- 
demic freedom are likened to brats and delinquents. Reagan cites 
exceptional and brattish behavior on the Berkeley campus, to attack 
the largest university system in the world and the academic com- 
munity in general, 

The book centers on big government in Washington that buries the 
janitor's broom closet under amass of meaningless gobble-de-gook. 
Reagan answers Washington bureaucracy by painting the American 
dream in Hollywood gobble-de-gook -- which is no answer at all but 
more of the same. 


T. Noel Stern 
Southeastern Massachusetts 
Technological Institute 


Paul Saettler, A HISTORY OF INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNOLOGY (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1968), 399 pages. 


Saettler's text represents more than most of us would ever want 
to know about the history of educational media. A HISTORY OF 
INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNOLOGY is a shelf-piece. With its overview 
from the Elder Sophists to 83. F. Skinner, from school museums to 
talking typewriters, it represents a ready reference for foggy 
memories and student term papers. I find the book quite uninspir- 
ing. Nevertheless, I can't imagine anyone denying that it is a 
proper introduction to educational technology for the novice. The 
book is easy to use, with an apparently exhaustive index and very 
helpful bibliographic sources. 

The value of the text lies in illustrating "theoretical and method- 
ological foundations" that point toward an educational technology of 
the future. It demonstrates a growing interdependence among the 
designers and users of audio-visual aids, television, teaching ma- 
chines, and other instructional devices. A good historical account- 
ing hasn't previously been made of this happening. The text also 
demonstrates attempts at reconciling, under the generic phrase 
"instructional technology," such divergent learning theories as those 
of Gestalt Psychology, Behavioristic Psychology, Communication 
Theory, and Group Process. However, so little collaborative work 
has been done in these areas there was actually very little for 
Saettler to report. 
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Instructional Technology, according to Saettler, is the culmi- 
nating event in the convergence of several historical movements, 
both practical and theoretical. It is the beginning of a meeting of 
the minds of media people, educators, and academicians. It is the 
attraction to each other of those people who sell hardware, those 
people who write software, and those people who have real-life 
teaching tasks to perform. It is a recognition on the part of media 
interests in government, industry, universities and public schools 
that their job cannot be done unless they listen to and involve the 
people who know something about learning theory and who can per- 
form empirical research. For those who have not been aware of 
these movements, A HISTORY OF INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNOLOGY 
is a way to get a quick feel for where instructional technology is in 
the 1960's. 

Don Michael Flournoy 
Case Western Reserve University 


Robert M. Bruker, Editor, WAKAN: THE SPIRIT OF HAROLD 
BENJAMIN; A COLLECTION OF THE WRITINGS OF HAROLD R,.W., 
BENJAMIN (Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing Company, 1968), 247 
pages. Paperback $4, 25. 


Compiler Robert M. Bruker has unearthed from some easy-to- 
find sources and from many more obscure places the representative 
bulk of writings and speeches by Dr. Harold R. W. Benjamin, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of George Peabody College for Teachers, where he 
taught from 1951 to 1958. Professor Bruker has arranged this 
material, following an appreciative preface, into five major divi- 
sions: Peddiwellian Prose, International Education, Foundations 
of American Education, Dangers to American Education, and On 
Teachers and the Curricula. 

Generations of Dr. Benjamin's students, colleagues, and friends 
around the world, together with a good many of the multitudes who 
have heard him speak, are indebted to Professor Bruker for what 
must have been a labor of love. A later edition can correct typo- 
graphical errors and include an index, small faults compared to the 
value of this compilation, which could not have been easy to assem- 
ble. For Dr. Benjamin often disdains to save and file notes of his 
speeches and copies of his articles. He seldom looks back at what 
he has sown, but with zestful enthusiasm goes on to plow new fields, 
plant new strains, cultivate new ideas. The harvest, a rich part of 
it, is in this book. 
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All whoknow him cherish some special memory or anecdote. Many 
remember his 'kinsman,' J. Abner Peddiwell, satirical tale spinner 
of THE SABER-TOOTH CURRICULUM who, sipping tequila daisies 
for medicinal purposes at the longest bar in the world, laughed 
away man and beast's foolishness inliving and educating backwards, 
Others remember when, at the high point of animpassioned address, 
he emphasized his theme with arm- slashing thrusts and at full 
stance somehow seemed ten feet tall. Still others remember his 
talking informally to a group, an easy figure in Texas boots, lean- 
ing against a tree or wall who, in a synthetic, ready-made age, 
still expertly and individualistically rolled his own. 

These memories and his words are here in this book and each 
reader may choose what he likes and remembers best. My favorite 
is from what I think is his best speech and his best book, UNDER 
THEIR OWN COMMAND: 


It is currently fashionable to be pessimistic about the 
future of mankind. ... 1 donot share this pessimism. 
Whatever the difficulties before us... there will 
be education, reaching out and conquering more and more 
of the behavior - changing patterns of the world for the 
benefit of all the people. ... This is the mission on which 
we ride . . . until all the people of this planet can move 
forward in peace and happiness under the command of their 
own hearts. 


I can only guess that Dr. Benjamin found inspiration in a concept 
learned from the Sioux Indians around whom he grew up in the Ameri- 
can Northwest. For those brought up in that culture, wakan must 
relate to such concepts of ours as spirit or drive or bravery or 
destiny or ambition or altruism or God or MOBY DICK or, more 
likely, all these things and more. It became and is his mysterious 
explanation for charisma. 

I hasten to add that Dr. Benjamin lives in Maryland and is active 
in retirement. This volume is not the end and the story will never 
end so long as memory serves, so long as one problem - solving man 
with wakan remains. Dr. Benjamin is a rare, unforgettable educa- 
tor of whom people say, after one meeting or a thousand: He is an 
original; he has wakan. 


Franklin Parker 
University of West Virginia 








